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CHAPTER L 



^* Wbll, Brian, you are come to report your 
decision ; and that decision, I see, is such as I 
wish/' said Mr. Mortimer cheerfully, putting 
aside his book as De Lacy entered the li- 
brary, 

** I trust so, sir," replied his ward. ** I have 
chosen a bride, as you advised, as fair and 
good as one of mortal mould can be, and now 
jun come to ask your blessing on my choice." 

^^ And you shall have my blessing though it 

VOL. II. B 
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may be of little worth. Who is the lady of your 
dioice ? I thought your heart was free when 
I spoke yesterday, and yet you have not chosen 
ill, I am sure," 

^ Not ill, sir, but presumptuously I fear ; 
she is so far above me in desert." 

•* A lover's modesty : I like your thinking 
so," and Mr. Mortimer smiled as he spoke. 
^^ She has no equal upon earth now, hath she ? 
Tell the truth." 

^* Not in my estimation, sir," replied De Lacy 
smiling, yet blushing too. ^' Unless indeed it 
were her mother." 

" You are more reasonable than common to 
admit thus much. And when go you forth to 
your wooing ?" 

*^ She is wooed and won ; her love is mine — 
our faith is plighted." 

Indeed I this is quick work," exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer in some surprise. " I knew not 
80 great a paragon dwelt within many 
miles. Have you her father's leave, as well as 
ber^s to wed ?" 
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'' I jtraat I shall have, sir^ ere long, for it 
is that I come to ask. Will you receive me 
as a son, and bless my union with your 
daughter ?" 

^^ My daughter ! Aliee I Did I hear aright ? 
Say that I did not, boy I say that you love 
her not !" exclaimed the father starting up, and 
staring wildly into the face of his astonished 
ward. ** Whom did you say ? Speak I speak \^ 
continued Mortimer still more vehemently, 
De Lacy having been too much shocked to 
reply. 

^^ Alice, dear sir ; your daughter," said 
Brian soothingly. ^^ Will you not bless our 
marriage ?" 

^' Bless ! bless I no, rather curse I You have 
not dared to win her love ! not dared to ask 
her hand ! " 

*' Your pardon, sir, .for my presumption," 

replied De Lacy colouring deeply. *' You 

reared me as your equal, and I thought the son 

of your old friend might seek to win your 

B 3 
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daughter's hand. What is there in my birth 
should make you use sueh words and tones a^ 
these ? I have not rank^ if you seek splendour 
for your child ; but thanks to your kind stew* 
ardship have wealth sufficient for our humble 
yiews. If my offence is personal, but tell me 
how I erred, and I will pray your pardon like 
a duteous son ; but frown not on my suit : it 
is no common love, but hath grown on from 
strength to strength, till it o'ermasters every 
9ther thoughts Our hearts you cannot part — • 
then join our hands." 

*^ Doth Alice love you ?" gasped Mr. Morti-' 
mer. 

" She does, with love as true, as strong.'^ 
'^ I counted not on this, and it is hard to 
bear," murmtired the father, pressing his skinny 
hand upon his cold, damp brow : then, sinking 
back with a cry of pain into the chair from 
which he bad started at Brian's announcement, 
be sat still and ghastly like one stricken unto 
death. " Air, air," gasped Mortimer, as De 
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I^acy hung over him in speechless fear and 
wonder. 

De Lacy bore him to the window, for there 
was little weight in that thin, worn frame, and 
threw open the casement A faint breeze from 
off the river came into the room, and passing 
across the sick man's brow partly revived him. 
A severe headache kept Mrs. Mortimer confined 
to her chamber — Hinton and Edward were 
out — it would be crud to summon Alice, and 
De Lacy dared not call the servants, know<- 
iog that Mortimer had forbidden their pre- 
sence during his sudden attacks ; but it was 
fearful to watch the agony expressed in the 
working features of bis guardian, and mark 
how, with returning consciousness, he strove 
to gain a mastery ov«r those feelings, whatever 
they might be, which had caused such frightful 
and dangerous emotion. It seemed little short 
of the mortal agony preceding the parting of 
soul and body. And why should the announce^ 
ment o£ the love of Alice for the son of bis old 
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friend have caused such a fearful shock to mind 
and body ? 

There was a painful, startling mystery in 
this which De Lacy could not fathom ; a mys- 
tery which haunted him for many a weary day, 
and sleepless night — a mystery which seemed 
to overshadow with its darkness the beauty of 
the earthy the glory of the sky — a mystery 
which weighed more heavily upon him in after 
times when his thoughts were no longer dis- 
tracted by anxiety for his guardian's recovery. 
Whilst gazing on the convulsed and ghastly 
features of the sufferer, he could think of little 
beside. 

In consequence of these sudden attacks, 
there wa^ always water in the library, and 
Mortimer drank eagerly from the glass pre- 
sented by De Lacy, who had before bathed 
his brow and hands with the refreshing fluid. 

After a while, he breathed more freely. The 
lines round the mouth grew less deep and 
gbastfy — the eyes were less glassy; and the 
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sufferer drew himself up with a more stately 
air, as though he had fought and conquered : 
and yet he shook as he met the eye of De 
Lacy. It was still some moments ere he spoke : 

^' Has any one else seen me thus? Have 
you called any assistance ?" he asked at length 
in a low and tremulous tone, whose hoUowncss 
was painfully startling. 

*' I have summoned no aid, sir ; but tended 
you myself, believing that such was your 
wish." 

'^ You have done kindly, Brian, and I thank 
you : no need that the many should gaze on 
the sufferings which they cannot alleviate. I 
am not what I was : my worn out frame ill bears 
a shock, and each attack leaves me more weak 
and shattered than before ; the struggle cannot 
last much longer now ; and death brings little 
fear to him who hath no joy in life. But £ am 
wasting words, and time, and strength : Brian, 
you must not wed my child." 

^^ You are not yet yourself, sir ; we will talk 
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of this some other time: your hand still 

m 

shakes — your cheeks are deadly pale." 

^' No, Brian, no: there miut be no delay. 
Pledge me your word, you will not wed my 
child" 

^^ My father, for I Iotc to call you so, ask not 
so great a sacrifice. I wed your Alice, or I wed 
none else. If you require, in him who gains 
her hand, great wealth or fame, I will go forth 
and toil for both as never man hath toiled be- 
fore. Ay, and by God's blessing, win them 
too, or perish in the trial" 

^ Hush^ Brian, hush I I ask for neither of 
these things." 

'^ For what then, sir? Have I not ever been 
to you a son ? Why give me not your daughter 
then ?" 

^ Cease, Brian, I entreat : we but waste time 
in argument, that pains us both. You must pot 
wed my child : there is a barrier between her 
and you that cannot be removed. A parent's 
curse would rest upon the head of both." 
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^* Saj not 80 I entreat, I implore you,'' ex- 
claimed Brian passionately. *' But yesterday 
you bade me seek a bride." 

** Ay, but not here : I bade you seek a&r." 

** I cannot iave another^ sic.*^ 

^ And must not love my child." 

** It is too late to tdl me that. Have we not 
been together from our birth, until our thoughts, 
our hopes, our feafs, were all the same, two 
hearts as but one heart, bound by that chain no 
time can rend ? Why was I not sent far away ?" 

^^ Even for your dead father's sake* You 
were to me a sacred charge : J.d^ed not .send 
you from my hearth and home." 

'* Yet you would fiend me from you now>, 
and blight the Jife of that dead father's son. I 
pray you for his sake, ^ — you. said you «o»ldro^ 
fiise me nought I asked you in his name — upon 
my bended knee, I pray you for his sak^ to 
bless my union with your child." 

'^ Spare me, De Lacy, spare me now. It 
must not be.; mi yet I cannot look upon you 
B 5 
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thus, and not be mg^red. Spare my grey hairs, 
and this worn frame I You saw my agony but 
now, renounce your suit,, and torture me no< 
more. If I haye been a father, as you say, then 
grant a father's prayer. I too will kneel— you 
cannot see the aged kneel, and yet persist." 

^^ Kneel not to me, and on so sad a suit," 
said De Lacy restraining him ; '^ but rather let 
my anguish change your cruel purpose. Or if 
that moves you not, think of your child— «your 
gentle, loving, lovely child. How will you Bear 
to see her pine, and read in her sad eyes the 
mild reproach, hier lips will be too dutiful to 
speak ?*' 

*'' Thia is> too much I oh I Brian, spare me 
that r and the father covered his &ce with his 
thin hands, as if to shut out the sight of his 
despairing child. '^ This is the hardest trial I 
have borne. God help me in my agony ; and 
teach me patience to endure, in silence and 
submission/* 

The worn out frame rocked to and fro, and 
tears rolled down the faded face.. 
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" Forgive me, sir : I cannot see you thus un- 
moved :— my own grief seems as nought whilst 
looking upon yours. What can I say or do to 
soothe your pangs ?** 

^^ One thing I one thing alone I" cried Morti- 
mer, with almost frantic eagerness. ^' Swear 
not to wed my child, whether I live or die." 

*^ But why, sir, ask this painful sacrifice ? 
Her playmate from my youth, why not her 
husband in my manhood ?" 

** You name the very barrier to your wish* 
You would not have her wed with one, who was 
a brother unto her from her first dawn of 
thought." 

'^ These are vain words, sir ; and you know 
them such," replied De Lacy in a wounded 
4one. " No tie of blood, the roost remote, unites 
us to each other ; and you but bring this fancy 
forth to veil some reason that you will not give* 
1 am no more a boy, sir, to be fooled^ or led 
blindfolded to the stake. Have you no other 
^ause for your denial of my suit ?" 

^' I have, I have t" said Mr« Mortiiu r, rsdsing 
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the head which had been bowed at De Lacy's 
reproof. " There is an oath I I stood beside 
the sea that gulphed your father's form, and 
swore an oath — that oath must be fulfilled^ 
Kow torture not the liying^ and shame not the 
dead by seeking her, who never can be yours^" 
^ An oath, sir -I" exolaimed De Lacy, awed 
by the impressive manner of the speaker, and 
the more than mortid fear convulsiBg every 
feature. ^^ Why an oath ? and what its purport F' 
^ Ask me not, Brian. Knowledge would 
only cause you greater woe." 
" And may I never know ?** 
^^ When you have laid me in the grave perhaps, 
but not by my own will till then. It was my 
purpose that the secret should die with me ; but 
this, your most unhappy love, and Edward's pas^ 
sion both have foiled Now^Brian^^f yau think 
you owe me aught for years of careful rearing, 
pledge me your word that you will never wed 
my (duld. You doubt. Look on me — read my 
agony — save me from fturther pangs ; and grant 
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my prayers. I elaim not from my age the right 
to issue a command, I pray you, by my misery, 
to yield. Can you refuse ? ** 

""^ t eannoty sir ;. however great the misery 
my yielding to your will inflicts on me* I will 
not seek to wed your child without your full 
eonsent ; and if I should, she is. too dutiful to 
act against your wish." 

^ Now bless you, Brian, bless you for those 
words t They take a load of woe from off 
my mind ; and did you owe me twice the debt 
you think you do, they would repay me alL 
Now go, and every blessing that man's heart 
can know be ever yours." 

^' I go, sir, at your bidding ; but I go heart- 
broken too," said Brian sadly, risiiig as he spoke. 

^' Nay, Brians, say not so i time, diange, and 
nungling with the world will give you back the 
joyous spirit of your earlier years." 

'' Nought can do that ; the brightness of my 
youth is past ; but time may teach me how to- 
wear the sober garment of content." 
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^* Yes time, and change : change will do 
much," observed Mr. Mortimer eagerly. " Netr 
scenes, new faces"— 

" Can effect no change in me," said De Lacy, 
interrupting him. *' '* Your word is passed not 
to dismiss me suddenly, mine to wed not against 
your will. Give me some time to school my 
heart to look on Alice as I did ere manhood's 
strength was in my limbs, and manhood's fire 
within my heart." 

" Do my good Brian, do. Look on her 
as a sister still — a much prized sister, and no 



more." 



** I will endeavour, air." 

Mortimer's eyes were fixed on the youth as 
he quitted the room with a slow and heavy 
step ; and then his face was again covered with 
his hands, and deep sigh followed sigh in quick 
succession. 

As Brian was crossings the hall he met Mrs. 
Mortimer. A sudden hope flashed across him, 
and, drawing her into a room, he entreated her 
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interference in bis behalf, pleading his cause 
with such incoherent rehemence, that she was 
for some moments in doubt of his sanity. 

** My poor Alice I" she said with tearful eyes, 
when the eager lover paused to take breath. 
** And you too, dear Brian, I feel for both; and 
feel the more, fearing that I have been too heed- 
less in this matter. I should have seen the 
change, not blindly thought your feelings were 
the same. Anxious and careful as a wife, I 
was too thoughtless, of my child deeming her 
safe, saved from all fear of love by early fellow- 
ship. My carelessness hath wrought her woe.^ 

" Not if you plead our cause ; then will our 
woe be turned to joy," said Brian eagerly, 
** Say us not nay, dear mother, for we are both 
your children. You do not blame us for our 
love?" 

^^ Not blame, I only pity you." 

^ Rather say aid us, since you can. You see* 
no sin if we should wed ? No parent's curse 
upon our head ? You speak not ; and your 
•heek is pale J' 



"^^■•^■•^ 
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^^ I see no sin but Walter may," aaid Mm 
Mortimer, doubtfully. 

** What is this fearful mystery — this secret 
bar?" 

^^ Fie on you, Brian I asking the wife to tell 
.the secrete of her Lord : you neither know nor 
merit woman^s love. He never told me ; and 
if he had, you should not win by torture from 
me that which Walter wished concealed." 

'^ Forgive me," said De Lacy blushing, ^^ and 
lay the blame upon my grief. I scarcely know 
what words I use. But you will plead for us?" 

^^ I will ; but count not on success." 

^^ Nay, if you plead he must consent." 

'* I will not say as much ; nor can I plead 
beyond a certain point. I dare not with his 
shattered health vex him with importunities; 
but I will do the most I can." 

^* Now, now at once ; and let me know with 
what success," asked Brian eagerly. 

^^ If possible* But calm this fiery mood : I 
never saw you so disturbed before." 

*^ I never was so sorely tried before. To win 
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my hearths desire; and then to loee it at one 
stroke^" 

^' Patience^ dear Brian. Trust in Him, who 
tries us only for our good. Speak not to Alice 
until my return.^ 

** The heat is oppressive — I fear you voS&t 
from it» dear Walter," said Mrs. Mortimer, 
crossing the room with a noiseless step to 
where her husband sat by the open casement, 
nearly in the same position as when Brian had 
left him, save that his hands hung listlessly be- 
side him. 

The pallid features were lit up with an at- 
tempted smile as the anxious wife approached, 
but the effort could not deceive her, and she sawj 
at a glance, how much he had endured. He 
was ever w(mt to greet her presence with a 
brighter glance, but this abortive smile was far 
more painful, than the duU look of misery which 
he wore upon her entrance. She asked no 
question — made no comment ; but placed fresh 
water within his reach, opened the casement to 
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its full extent; and then fanned hip gently^ 
gazing upon him as she did so with a fond 
wife's devotion. 

'^ Ah ! Grace, I am a grief and weariness to 
all around : I should have died long since/' said 
Mr. Mortimer sadly. 

'* And left me desolate," replied his wife, 
pressing her lips on his damp brow. 

^' It would have saved you much anxiety^ 
much pain," he observed, whilst the quivering 
lip and grateful look, as he drew her to a seat 
beside him, told how much he prized her watch- 
ful tenderness. *^ And not only you," he added 
still more mournfully, '* but Alice, Brian, all. 
Better^ had Heaven so willed, that I had died 
long since." 

'* Say not so, Walter, if you love me. Say 
not so. It is a sweet delight to care for those 
we hold most dear ; and from my wedding day, 
my joy has ever overpaid my pain." 

*^ I bless you for the thinking so, sweet wifcr 
A thousand lives could not repay such constant 
and unselfish tenderness." 
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^' Your love, and brighteDed look when I 
approach, have more tJian paid my anxious 
fears. And others too — others who love you 
well, can be made happy by one word : Brian 
hath ever been to us a duteous son, make him 
our son indeed. Give him the hand of Alice — 
he hath already won her heart," 

^* How know you that ?" asked Mr. Morti- 
mer hurriedly, starting at her words. 

*' From her own lips, and by her blushes, 
and her tears. Part them not, Walter; for 
they love, as we too loved in our young days.'* 

'* Hush, Grace I you know not what you 
ask. Could I but think of such a thing, the 
very thought would bring the dead back from 
their graves." 

'* To thank us for our care of Brian's youth, 
and bless us for the treasure we would give him 
in our child," sakl Mrs. Mortimer soothingly. 

" No, Grace, to bar a marriage so unnatural; 
and lay their curse on him who gave consent. 
I stood beside the raging sea, that swallowed 
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up the sire, and swore to seek the welfare of 
his child before mine own." 

^^ In giving Alice to that son, you keep youx' 
Yow, and more than pay the sire, for all his 
friendly counsel in past days. Consent, and 
two young hearts, made happy by your means, 
wiU bless and pray for you, gladdening your 
life by their sweet joy;: refuse, and you may 
see them pine away, month after month, so sad, 
so worn, that you shall turn aside with sicken- 
ing pain, fearing to look into their hoUow eyes, 
lest you read there the pangs their lips conceal. 
It is a cruel thing to part yonng hearts so fond, 
so noble, and so true. You cannot — will not 
do this^ deed." 

^* Torture me not : they cannot wed.*' 

^^ Nay, Walter, I entreat you think again. 
Even for the sake of your lost friend, and for 
our own young days, grant their fond prayer." 

^^ It is the thought of my lost fidend that 
makes me firm. A shadowy hand would rise 
between, and tear the bridegroom from the 



«. 
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Inide. There I there I I see it now ! And 
there too is De Lacy as I saw him last — so 
hold I so stern! I would lay down my life^ 
aay, hear long years of agonising pain to see 
him live again; and yet I did him wrong-— ' 
such grievous wrong, as cannot be repaired* 
Tell this to none." 

The hollow and unearthly whisper in which 
this injunction was conveyed, thrilled to the 
heart of the listener ; but, checking the fear it 
eaused, she assumed a cheerful tone. 

^' However great the wrong, the hand of 
Alice would repay it four-fold." 

*^ Hush I hush ! it must not be. You do not 
know the wrong I did. Pray heaven you 
never may ; that were an evil which I could 
not bear." 

*' I ask you not to tell mc, Walter," said his 
wife, resting her tearful face upon his bosom, 
and looking down lest he should fear to meet her 
eye. '^ I am sure it was no purposed wrong, 
no evil thought of, but some sudden deed, re- 
pented of as soon as done." 
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" It was^ indeed, sorely repented of. Thank 
you for saying so, sweet wife ; thank you for 
this full trust, though I deserve it not. I know 
my sin, and if I tell it not, it is because the 
telling would do good to none. I might endure 
the worldling's scorn myself, but would spare 
those I love from such a shock." 

" I never sought to learn your secret, 
Walter ; never will, since it would pain you 
that I knew it ; but let your sin be what it 
may, your care of Brian, has atoned to him for 
any wrong, and giving him your daughter's hand 
would prove your love for your old friend. 
Refuse it not : their wish marks out the way 
for reparation. How shall I bear to see my 
child pale, sad, and worn ; her light step heavy, 
and her bright smile gone ? And Brian too, I 
shall not see his grief unmoved ; for he hath 
won from me a mother's love. Make us all 
happy, Walter, for you can." 

" Wife, tempt me not : I dare not give con- 
sent. There, there he is, with frowning brow. 
He never smiles, but ever looks so stern and 
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onforgiving. Tempt me no more. My brain 
IB reeling now. Water — air — air." 

The speaker gasped for breathy his eyes grew 
glassy, and again a ghastly, livid hue came 
round his working lips. 

" Forgive me, Walter : say that you forgive 
me,'' pleaded the frightened wife, bathing his 
brow, and then chafing his hands, as she knelt 
before him. 

*^ Bless you, my wife ; but do not name thb 
thing agciin, if you would have me live." 

'* I will not, Walter, since it gives you pain." 

^' And speak to Brian, Grace," continued 
Mortimer, in low and faltering tones. 
" And pray him for the love he bears to you, 
and to our child not to give way to anger. It 
id the first request I have denied, and if our 
Alice is as dear to him, as she should be, then 
let him spare her needless pain, and teach her 
once again to look upon him as a brother. He 
can, do much, if he will try ; and since he will 
not go (it would be better if he would) pray 
him to hide his grief to soften her's. 
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^^ It shall be done ; and, doubt not Brian will 
do all we wifih. I never knew a nobler heart ; 
but we must give him time, and care not for a 
few wild words at firat. I wifi go speak to him 
at once^ before he sees our child." 

^*I8 Alice to be mine ?" questioned De Lacy 
eagerlj, as Mrs. Mortimer opened the door. 
^^ Your sister, Brian ; more she cannot be." 
De Lacy turned away ; he dared not trust 
himself to speak. 

^^ Brian," said Mrs. Mortimer following, and 
placing her hand upon his arm : — " You called 
me mother in your younger days." 

** You will not have me for a son," replied De 
Lacy moodily* 

*' Blame us not, Brian, if we give you not 
our Alice as a bride : that must not be." 

" Whv not ? What is this reason which I 
may not know ?" 

*' You must not ask. We took you to our 
hearth and home a helpless child ; and will you 
now, when grown a man, break the fond hearts 
that cherished you ?" 
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'^^ No, no, my mother — more than mother. 
Do with me as you will, but send me not away^ 
and bear with me awhile^ if I should seem 
stubborn and strange. You {beaded for me, 
did you not?" 

^^ I did, till I was shocked to see how he was 
moved. We must not harass him again. He 
feels for you, but dares not yield." 

" Feels for me !" repeated De Lacy with a 
sigh« 

" Yes, feels for you, dear Brian, doubt it 
not ; and we would have you feel for us. We 
fear for Alice. She is so young, so sensitive; 
and has been reared so tenderly. We ask you 
to be generous — to smother every selfish thought 
— to hide your own deep grief, that you may 
better soften hers. Will you resist a mother's 
prayers, a mother's tears ?" 

*' You know I could not, if I would. Tell me 
what else you wish." 

" See Alice : tell her all, gently and sooth- 
ingly ; bid her regard you as a brother still ; 
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and do you strive to look upon her as of old. If 
she perceive your grief^ she will grieve too; 
but if she see you smile, her smiles may follow 
yours. It is no little thing we ask of you ; but 
you will grant it, Brian, will you not ?" 

^' Alice shall never feel a pang, if I can shield 
her from it*" 

The lip of the speaker quivered as he spoke : 
he felt how difficult the task imposed upon him -, \ 

but he was resolute and would not shrink. 

^^ I thank you," said Mrs. Mortimer, strug- 
gling in vain against her tears. ^ A mother's 
heart will bless and pray for you. I trust to 
you ; and must now return." 

*^ Bless me, Master Brian, why what is the 
matter ? You are looking like a ghost/' cried 
honest George, who entered the room soon after. 
« Are you ill ?" 

** It is so hot here, there is no breathing : I 
will go out into the air," replied De Lacy, 
roused from an indulgence of painful thought 
by the remark. 
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^^ Ah I Master Brian, it is more than that,** 
observed the eld man, shaking his head ^^ And 
you looking so well and happy last night at 
sapper, though you said less than some others.'* 
^* I was happy then," replied Brian bitterly. 
^^ And not now, Master Brian ? Why what 
has haj^ned ? Has any thing crossed you ? 
Can I help you any ways ? I am more strong 
and active, and sees more than you thinks for, 
mayhap." 

^^ No, no, thank y ou^ George : no one can 
help me. I shall be the same as ever again 
soon," replied De Lacy, quitting the room. 

" That is all as it may be," thought old 
George, as he watched his favorite leave the 
house without a hat. ^^ He thinks he h grown 
a man now, and can do without me. Well, 
well, we shall see. He used to be glad of my 
help when he was but a boy, and he may be so 
again, though he don't think it now. I don't 
know how it is, but things am't going on right 
to my mind; not as they did when first Master 
c 3 
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Brian came back. I ^spects somethiBg^ thotigb 
I don't know what. I've dreamt of a black 
bull three times ; and there ain't no black bulls 
in Herefordshire, they are all red ; so that can't 
mean no good. Well, well, I'll keep a sharp 
look out, or my name ain't Geoige. Poor 
Master Brian 1 I can't get his look out of my 
head." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



*' You are deadly pale, dear Brian. You are 
ill," said Alice anxiously, bending over De 
Laey, as he lay at the foot of a fine old Spanish 
chesnut, that stood in the pleasure grounds of 
Aymestry Hall, not far from the murmuring 
Lugge. 

*'The air is close and e^^reseiYe, dear Alice/ 
replied De Lacy rising slowly, instead of spring- 
ing up lightly^ as had been his wont on former 
occasions. 

*' There is more than that, Brian," observed 
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Alice sadlj, adding with a blush, as she looked 
away , *^ I have been standing beside jou these 
fi^e minutes^ and yet you saw me not." 

^^ You were in my thoughts, dear Alice, if 
not in my sight." 

'^ They were sad thoughts then." 

** They were." 

She started) looked on him for a moment 
searchingly, then turned away with a paling 
cheek. 

'^ Brian, what mean those looks and tears ? 
You frighten me." 

*^ I see I dO) sweet love," exclaimed De Lacy 
passionately, then remembering his promise, he 
checked himself, and continued more calmly. 
** Forgive me, Alice ; — ^you tremble. Come 
with me to this seat, and I will tell you alL It 
may not be as great a matter as you think." 

She walked by his side in silence^ and un- 
aided. A few hours since his arm had supported 
her trembling form, and her hand had rested 
confidingly upon it: but now his arm hung 
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down by his side, and though he marked her 
tottering steps, he made no attempt to steady 
them. 

'^ Alice,*^ said De Lacy in a husky voice, 
after they had been seated some moments; 
'* but yester eve I prayed you to grant me a 
love beyond that of a sister, to-day I withdraw 
that request, and pray you to look on me only 
as a brother." 

'* As you will : to-morrow, perhaps, you may 
wish me to regard you as a stranger." 

'^ Alice I" exclaimed De Laey passionately, 
unable wholly to eontroul his emotions, ^^ in- 
crease not my woe by mistrust or coldness. 
Break not the heart so fully yours by unkind 
suspicion." 

" Forgive me, dear Brian, if I felt hurt and 
showed it," said Alice frankly. *' But this 
change is so strange— h90 sudden — I do not 
understand — " she stopped abruptly, and looked 
down. 

^ It is a change ; but not my doing, Alice. 
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No wonder you felt hurt if you thought this. 
It is your father's will not mine. He will not 
let you be my bride.** 

•' Why not ?" asked Alice, with a crimson 
blush. 

'^ I scarcely hnow^ his reasons seem so strange 
and vague. He spoke of a vow, and some fan* 
cied engagement to my father^ which, I know 
not why, must prevent our marriage ^ I pleaded 
my cause till his corpse-like looks alarmed me, 
and I dared say no more. Your kind mother 
has pleaded for us since, but alike in vain ; and 
nought is left but sad submission. It is a mys- 
tery beyond my comprehension— a misery be- 
yond my power to endure. Yet no,'' he added, 
checking .the bitter expressions, which were 
rising to his lips '^ it must be borne ; and by 
God's blessing shall be borne. Pardon me,^ 
dearest, for alarming you, by this passionate 
outbreak ; my love for you, and my duty and 
affection for your father were at war." 

'* Yoy. have not offended my father ? He 
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spoke not ia anger did he ?" asked Alice 
adxiously. 

" N09 Bweet one, no. He is your father, and 
has been as a father to me: how then could I 
say ought to offend him ? His decision is pain- 
ful — more than painful ; but he spoke in sorrow, 
not in angen" 

^^ Then he said nothing of your leaving 
Aymestry*" 

^* Much — too much** 

" But surely you do not go," exclaimed the 
trembling girly unconsciously clasping her 
^hands, as though in e^er entreaty. 

^^ No, dearest ; he permitted me to remain o» 
condition that I never again named the subject 
of our union ; and so fearful was hb agitation^ 
that I dared not refuse compliance with hid 
will. 

'^ Then we sball not be parted, Brian, Wfl^ 
shall still be together, stiU happy." 

" Happy 1" replied De Lacy, in a tone that 
startled and shocked Ins hearer ; then, marldng; 
« 5 
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the effect of this one brief word, he checked 
all further expression of the passionate grief 
which was bursting forth, and continued more 
calmlj. ** Yes, dear Alice, we shall still be 
together." 

^* And whilst together, Brian, we must be 
happy — must we not ?" 

'^ I trust so, Alice, at least we cannot be 
entirely unhappy," he replied, looking fondly 
on the beautiful girl, who sat beside him, now 
pale and trembling, and now flushed and 
hopeful, with her large eyes, so full of tender 
trust, now raised to his, now bent upon the 
ground. ^^ We must school our hearts to bear 
our lot," he added mournfully. " Your kind, 
good mother gave you to my care, to soothe 
and comfort you. She will be pained if she 
should see your roses paler, or your smiles more 
rare ; so we must strive" — 

^^ To be as happy as we were before," said 
Alice gently, closing the sentence, which De 
Lacy had left unfinished. 
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** Ay, Alice, if we can." 

^^ Yes, if we can/' replied Alice with a Bigh. 
^' We were most happy for long years before," 
she added timidly. ^^ Can we not £eel as w€ 
did then ?" 

'^ We must endeavour to do «o," replied De 
Lacy, but with a bitterness which proved him 
little contented with the proposition. ^ Your 
father would have us r^ard each other as 
brother and sister, and no more." 

^' It is but returning to what has been," said 
Alice soothingly. 

'^ There are some roads along which there is 
no returning," thought De Lacy, but he checked 
the expression of this thought, and continued 
sUent for a time. 

He saw that Alice was more deeply pained 
than she cared to show : he saw that she was 
controlling her own emotion to soothe his, and 
felt that it would be ungenerous to increase her 
suffering by an open exposition of his own. His 
was that true qtud high-souled love, which seeks 
the good of the one beloved before its own « 
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and if the bitterness of his anguish had broken 
forth in a few hasty words, those words had 
been uttered against his will, and wei*e repented 
of as soon as spoken. He had promised the 
fond mother to guard her child from every 
care ; said he would strive to keep that promise, 
let the cost to himself be what it might* He 
had troubled the peace of her young heart, by 
teaching it a more passionate and restless love 
than that which she had borne towards him in 
her childhood ; said he felt bound to repair the 
evil as he best could. Whether he could so 
sternly school his heart, that it should hereafter 
beat none the quicker at the sight of Alice, 
time would- show ;^ for the present, the feeling 
which could not be torn up at once, must be 
smothered and concealed, that none might be 
pained by knowing the extent of his pangs. If 
he could not be the brother in reality, he must 
strive to be so in seeming ; and in time this 
striving might make him in reality, that which 
he could now only appear to be. 

To Alice, who knew but little of the human. 
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Iveart, and from inexperience and maidenly 
timidity was as yet unconscious of the vast dif- 
ference between the feelingii of tho girl and the 
woman, the task of returning to their former 
position seemed comparatively easy. As long 
as he was under the sarnie roof^ and ever with, 
or beside her, how could she be unhappy ? This 
calm and watchful affection — this open inter- 
change of thought had made her happy in 
former days, and why should it not do the 
same again ? They were not to be parted — 
they would still be tc^ether ; and in her simple 
joy at this, she forgot for a time all doubt and 
care. Whilst blessed in the present, she could 
not, or would not look into the future ; or if 
the thought of that future did shoot across her 
mind, it was not the future of the sorrow-worn 
and desponding ; but the bright vision of a 
buoyant spirit, as yet undimmed by suffering. 

She never considered that Brian de Lacy 
might not always desire to remain at Aymestry 
— that young, rich, handsome, and spirited, he 
ought find a secluded village too dull for a con-' 
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stant residence — that with manners and talents 
formed for commanding respect and regard, 
even if he sought not another bride^ duty would 
call upon him to employ those talents, instead 
of wasting them in idle dalliance. And how 
were those talents to be employed for the good 
of his fellow men^ except he sought some more 
stirring scene of life ? She did not even con- 
sider that there could no longer be their former 
full and open interchange of thought. One 
subject would be interdicted-^on one theme 
neither must speak. The consciousness of this 
mighty nay must, throw a certain degree of 
constraint over the whole of their intercourse. 

Who has not felt that the one subject inter- 
dictedy is the one ever uppermost in our thoughts, 
ever ready as a subject of discourse ? The simple 
minded girl had many a lesson yet to learn, 
lessons not learnt by rote, or merely mastered 
by the mind, but burnt into the heart in cha- 
racters no time, no care should ever quite erase. 
But it is little wonder that the young and 
inexperienced girl should know nothing of these 
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thiBgs, when even De Laoy, with hia strong, 
manly sense, and greater knowledge of the 
world, showed little more foresight in the slight 
consideration he bestowed on the future. Mr. 
Mortimer's refusal was angubh enough for the 
time being — why load that present with the 
anticipated difficulties of the future? They 
were not parted now : and why darken this one 
great good, for as such Brian considered it, by 
the gloomy thought that they might be here- 
after? Why overshadow the remnant of a 
happy dawn by the darkness of night, ere day 
has passed ? De Lacy was a loyer — wholly a 
lover ; and for the time being forgot that he 
was a man, and should be a patriot, using the 
talents committed to his care, not wasting them 
in sloth and fretful idleness. 

The dream of love is brief with some — his 
slumbers had been broken rudely once, and 
might be broken still more rudely yet. The 
permission to remain, won by his passionate 
entreaty, might be yielded hereafter, if not 
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without a sigh, at least without a remonstrance^ 

How bKndly we rejoice in the present t 
How soundly we sleep on the verge of the 
precipice I Should we speak of this as a hard- 
ship ? Ah I no. Let us' joy when joy is before 
us, only blessing the hand which gives it ; and 
let us not daifcen tthe day with the thought of 
the coming night, for that night too has its 
blessings — ^rest and repose ; and there is One 
who neither slumbers nor sleeps, on whose 
care we may ever rely. 

*^ You feel the heat/* said De Lacy abruptly, 
breaking the long and painful silence. ^^ All 
feel it to-day. Shall we go deeper amongst 
the trees ?'' he added, seeing that the cheek 
of Alice had grown very pale. 

^^ Yes,^ replied Alice, eagerly ; for to her 
as well as De Lacy, action appeared a relief. 

They walked for awhile beside the stream^ 
beneath the shadow of tall .trees, and each 
tried to talk and smile as of old; but their 
sentences were broken and uneonaected, some" 
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times inoomprehensible ; and, for the first time 
in their lives, it was felt as a relief by both^ 
when Alice entered the hottse. Both had 
suffered, and yet neither dared to soothe : the 
(me from maidenly delicacy, the other firom his 
promise, and the fear of being unable to con- 
trol his feelings, should he touch on the matter 
30 near his hearts They had by tadt consent 
eonversed on indifferent subjects; that is, if 
such abrupt and unmeaning sentences deserved 
the name of conversation. Both felt that their 
attempt at indifference had been a failure ; 
but both hoped that a few hours would enable 
them better to play the parts allotted them : 
they required time and reflection to calm down 
their lately ruffled sptritSr 

" What is the matter, Brian?" enquired 
Edward, meeting De Lacy in the hall a few 
minutes after Alice had left him. '' You look 
like a corpse, coming to complain of having 
been dug up against your wilL" 

" Do I ?" replied De Lacy, with a shiver, 
ehilled by the tone of the questioner, which. 
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though meant to be merry, had a something 
in it that jarred painfuUy on the irritated 
nerves of his hearer. Besides he had said 
De Lacy, not Brian, and Edward Mortimer 
rarely used the former, saye when a little out 
of humour. 

, ^^ Do I ? Is that all the answer you mean 
to give mOi I ask what is the matter ?" 

" Matter enough to me, if not to you," re- 
})lied De Lacy, a little warmly, for the jest- 
ing tone of the speaker told more of curiosity, 
than friendly feeling. ^' Your father has 
refused his consent to my union with Alice." 

" What ? Did you wish to marry my 
sister ?" questioned his friend in amazement. 

** Certainly. I love her with my whole 
heart. Is there anything so astounding in this, 
that you look thus amazed P" 

** Not absolutely astounding, only something 
new, sudden, strange. I never dreamt of this, 
thinking you looked upon her merely as a 
sister." 

" Such were my feelings on quitting Eng« 
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land ; but, when on my return, I found the 
lovely girl grown into the still more lovely 
woman, the wild beating of my heart, even at 
our first meeting, told me that I loved." 

^* Ho I ho I BO that was the cause of all your 
confusion, and reluctance to salute her in a 
proper brotherly style," observed Edward laugh- 
ing, the remembrance of De Lacy's embarrass^ 
ment, half turning aside his pettish humour. 

'* Exactly so," replied Brian reddening. 

*^ And why was I to be kept in ignorance of 
this ?" asked Edward, with a clouding brow. 

*' I only named it yesterday to Alice herself; 
and last night you refused me time to tell you 
all." 

^^ I remember now you said you had some- 
thing to tell me ; but I wanted to arrange with 
Hinton about the fishing. Cousin Hinton is a 
true friend, and knows, and can advise about 
all things. He understands now that I am a 
man, and treats me as such, though I have not 
been abroad, and seen much of the world. Bui 
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we were talking of you and Alice. Was she 
willing to receive you as a lover ?" 

^^ Her looks and words were all I could 
desire." 

(< Indeed I Tbeis we have all been blind 
buzeavds^ or she > sly little puss, tkat we none 
oi ua guessed the truth* Hinton and I never 
dreamt of your loving her, save as a brother." 

*^ It can matter Mttle what Mr. Hinton 
thinks on the subj^t," observed De Lacy 
coldly, 

^' Oh ! don't fancy that Cousin Hintou 
may be merry himself, and like to make others 
the same : but he has a better judgment than 
many of those who try to look grave and wise« 
He can see further than most people into a 
millstone, and is rarely deceived." 

** Witness bis bdieving you caught by Miss 
Aylmer, and his conduct tlHovghout the day 
of our visit to Wigmore Castle." 
. ^^ Ah I he was thoroughly in the dark then^ 
sure enough," replied Edward with another 
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laugh, ^' and like a had player at blindman's 
huff, was touching every one, and calling them 
by their wrong names; but he has seen his 
folly since ; and we have been very merry on 
that point. He fancied it seems, from some- 
thing you said, that I was a mere boy, and 
easily taken in." 

^' Indeed I Your cousin Hinton seems al- 
ways in the wrong, instead of always in the 
right I told him in plain terms, that you had 
more wit and judgment than he believed, and 
were steeled against Miss Aylmer's charms." 

*^ Did you? Then he must have been mis- 
taken, for he certainly more than hinted that 
you considered me little able to guide my- 
self." 

*^ I would much rather trust you to your 
own guidance than his." 

** Ah ! I see you have never forgiven his 
taking your place that day by Alice," observed 
Edward laughing. ** But does my father really 
object to your union with her ?" he ^ added. 
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showing more cordiality than he had shown 
before. 

'^ He does, indeed," replied De Lacy with 
k sigh. 

*' And why, or wherefore?' 

*' That is more than I can tell you, for his 
reasons seemed too unreasonable to convince 
even himself. That on which he seemed to lay 
most stress was some oath to my father, the 
purport of which I could not clearly compre- 
hend ; an oath too, fus it appeared, made after 
my father's death." 

'' Some odd fancy against matrimony ; he 
grows odder and odder every day, and seems 
anxious to keep us all single, why I know not. 
Perhaps he thought you too poor for Alice : 
Captain Aylmer would certainly have been a 
better match in point of fortune." 

*^ I have three thousand a year, besides a 
few acres in Wiltshire; and come of an ancient 
and honorable family," replied De Lacy rather 
proudly. 
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'* Three thousand a year P exclaimed Edward 
Mortimer, too much astoniabed to heed the 
proud tone of the speaker. ** Where could it 
all come from ? Hinton maintains that your 
father left barely three hundred per annum." 

" A few more falsehoods on the part of 
Hinton, and you will no longer deem him in- 
fallible," observed. De Lacy, colouring highly. 

*^ Such was the amount of n^y income, as 
stated by your father, on giving up his guard- 
ianship a few hours since: that he was a 
zealous, as well as careful steward, I am too 
grateful a ward to doubt." 

^' One has no temptation to doubt good 
news. But did you ask no particulars ?" 

'^ To have questioned your noble father, 
would have seemed to show mistrust ; but I 
was as much surprised at the amount of my 
fortune as yourself." 

*' No wonder. Three thousand a year — 
that is a good sum I I only wish I had a 
quarter as much at my disposal," observed 
Edward fretfully. 
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*' Though not brothers by births We have long 
been brothers in affection ; and you must 
share my weahh,** said De Lacy, laying his 
hand with brotherly freedom en the shoulder 
of the hot-headed youth. 

'* Share your wealth ? No> no, Brian, I 
did not mean that, and eould not do it/' re- 
plied Edward, looking down. 

** And why not, Edward ? Were the for- 
tune yours, you would ask me to share it." 

** I am not so sure of that," replied Edward 
bluntly, reddening to the very temples. "I 
never wafl of sueh a generous spirit as yourself, 
and never shall be," he added quickly, as if 
struck with sudden remorse for some unknown 
injustice to his friend. 

" Nay, Edward, we wiU not bandy compli- 
ments, and I shall only say, that were you of 
a less noble spirit than you are, I should not 
iove you as I do.' If your regard for me is as 
strong, you should not scruple to share my 
wealth." 
^^ It may be as strong, or it may not, that 
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matters little: your generoeity is the same, 
and the same must be mj resolution to decline 
availing myself of it I will touch none of 
your gold, Brian; yet I thank you as much, 
nay, it may be more, than if I did.** 

^^ You are altered of late, Edward,** observed 
De Lacy, hurt at the young man's manner. 

^^ I know that, I am grown more of a man.** 

*^ And less attached to the friend of your 
youtL'* 

^< Never fancy that, dear Brian. My regard 
is the same : you may depend upon that," re- 
plied Edward warmly, and with a franknee^s 
which proved that he himself believed what he 
asserted. 

De Lacy looked doubtful, but made no re- 
mark ; and the young man continued. 

^^ As for the money, it would be useless to 
me, if condemned to dawdle away my life in 
this good village of Aymestry ; and should my 
father ever consent to my going forth into the 
world, he has more than enough to make me a 
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suitable aUowanoe. As for the matter of the 
marriage, that is a puzzle. Since you have 
fortune, I cannot understand why my father 
should object; and Hinton said that he could 
refuse you nothing*'* 

*^ A third misconception, to call it by no 
stronger name, on the part of Hinton," observed 
De Lacy pointedly. 

<^ Why, he does seem to be out on this point 
too," replied Edward frankly. ** But did you 
plead with my father, or yield at the first 
word?" 

'^ I pleaded till his agitation grew so alarm- 
ing, that I dared plead no more." 

** Indeed I it is very strange. What was 
there in the proposal to agitate him so much ?" 

'* I know no more than yourself: it is a 
riddle I cannot read." 

*^ Then there is no use in my trying to 
decipher it, for I never was quick at such 
things, and hate hidden meanings. Better speak 
plainly, and if angry say so. My father's 
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whiais are getting more strong and numerous 
every day ; and there is no saying what they 
may come to at last When do you quit 
Aymestry ?" 

** I have no intention of quittin'g Aymestry," 
replied De Lacy, wounded by the careless 
manner of the speaker. ^' Do you wish me 
gone ?" 

''Oh! no, I did not mean that; only I 
thought my father might have insisted on your 
going; or that you yourself might wish to be 
absent for awhile after your refusal." 

'^ I was not refused by Alice, and your 
father's decision did not arise from any diminu- 
tion of regard." 

'^ Of course not, Brian, that could not be ; 
but I see you are vexed by my heedless com- 
ments ; believe that I meant you no unkind- 
ness. I am so anxious to leave this dull place 
myself, that I fancy every one else must be 
the same ; moreover I thought you might find 
D 3 
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it awkward to remain, not knowing exactly 
how you stand*" 

" Alice and I are to be what we were— to 
feel as brother tod sister if we can." 

" Ay, if you can ; I see you judge it no 
easy task," remarked young Mortimer, struck 
with the mingling of grief and bitterness in 
the tone of his friend. 

^^ We must endeavour, since my word is 
pledged to that effect. Nothing short of this 
promise would have reconciled your father to 
my continuing here." 

^' So he wanted to send you away : I seem 
the only one who is to be tied to the nurse's 
apron-string. Well, I wish you success in 
your undertaking. Alice your wife has almost 
as strange a sound to me as to my father, 
though I know not why, except that I have 
always considered you like brother and sister. 
Two proposals, and two rejections, one so quick 
on the heels of the other. I wonder what will 
come next. Some great change I hope ; for I 
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want something to break the monotony of my 
very dull life." 

'^ You know not what you are hoping, Ed- 
ward," remarked De Lacy, a feeling of super- 
6titiou6 fear, before unknown, crossing his mind 
at his companion's words. 

'^ Yes, I do ; I desire a change — a great 
change — even a change for the worse would be 
better than no change at all." 

^' Hush ! Edward. I am grieved to see you 
so restless — so" — , 

^' Discontented. Out with the word^ Brian, 
but it is of no use to grieve or chide, for I am 
in no mood for lamentations, or good counsel 
I never had your steady mind, as my father 
calls it ; and your quietude and content fret me 
beyond endurance. Nay, Brian, I mean nothing 
unkind by this, so do not take it so ; but your 
indifference to the world, where I so long to 
play my part, seems a reproof to my impatient 
spirit, and therefore chafes me. If I cannot 
invent something new to interest me, I shall 
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run off and enlist in desperation. Spare your 
dissuasions and entreaties ; as I told you before, 
I am in no mood for reproof or exhortation. 
Our hopes and wishes are no longer the same 
as they were in our boyish days ; should I ever 
calm down, and grow sober, there will be more 
sympathy between us." 

^^ I will not vex you with unwelcome com- 
ments, dear Edward, so do not fly me. Our 
hopes are still the same on many points, and we 
are still firm friends I trust," said De Lacy, 
extending his band. 

'' To be sure we are firm friends, as you 
say," exclaimed Edward Mortimer warmly, 
grasping the hand of De Lacy. " We must 
always be friends, let what will come." 

'* I trust so, Edward." 

** Yes, Brian, we always will. But I wish 
you were not so contented to live for ever at 
Aymestry. I wonder how it can be, for you are 
certainly not deficient in courage or energy." 

^ I have but lately returned from a long 
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touiv that may be o^ thing ; and^ for another, 
I love Alice better than aught else the world 
contaisS)" rejdied De Lacy, forcing a etniie* 

^^ Ay^ you loTe Alice, that id the thing. I 
will tumble into love as soon as I can, and then 
I may be as contented as you.'' 

** I am not very contented, at present," ob- 
served De Lacy with a sigh, adding more 
gaily i — " With whom do you intend to fall in 
love?" 

** That requires consideration, seeing that I 
know no one at the present moment who could 
enact the part of Dnlcinea. I shall give my 
horse his head to-morrow, let him choose his 
own road, and then see what fate will send 
me." 

'* Do," said De Lacy laughing, never sus- 
pecting that the proposition was aught but jest. 

The momentary mirth of De Lacy was suc- 
ceeded by a gloomy foreboding, as he stood 
looking after the hot headed youth, who stepped 
out on the lawn to give orders to a servant 
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^^ His father is partlj right : there is much 
in his present touchy temper to frighten his 
best friends," was the mournful thought of 
Brian. ^' This irritation has only come of late, 
and seems to increase : action might disperse 
it, but his father will not hear of this. He is 
changed — greatly changed; less frank, and 
more selfish and hot than of old. Are we still 
firm friends? He said so, and perhaps he 
thought so then. But we are not as we pnce 
were. He will neither further my union with 
Alice nor aid us in bearing the disappointment: 
he cares not whether I grieve or rejoice, so that 
my dulness mar not his mirth. I know not 
what can have wrought this change, but time 
and friendly forbearance may win him back to 
his former regard. This is another trial hard 
to bear, To whom shall I turn for sympathy 
when the friend of my boyhood, the brother of 
my early years, cares not for my sorrow, and 
flies my presence ?" 
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CHAPTER IIL 



How differeitt were the feelings of the lovers, 
as they sat round the supper table at Aymestry 
Hall, to what they had been on the preceding 
evening : then hope and happiness — now pain 
and disappointment 

And yet both spoke more, both etrove to 
fieem more gay; but there needed no very 
penetrating eye to discern that this gaiety was 
but seeming. Of all sssembled there, there 
was not one who did not put constraint upon 
his feelings, striving to seem the thing which 
D 6 
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be or she was not Each acted in his own 
opinion well, yet each one saw the others were 
but acting. 

Mrs. Mortimer hoped that none saw the 
anxious looks, which she could not help some- 
times casting towards Brian and her daughter^ 
whilst the restless glances of her husband gave 
proof of his late excitement, in spite of the 
assumption of unusual gaiety. De Lacy's at- 
tention to his guardian was more pointed even 
than common^ and was met by still greater 
kindness and courtesy, the one being anxious 
to show that his disappointment had not over- 
powered his gratitude, the other that his putting 
aside the projected union arose from no ,dimi- 
nution of his regard towards the son of his long 
lost friend. De Lacy's demeanour to Alice was 
all that her parents could desire ; but he felt 
that his conduct was watched, and was hurt at 
the watching, whilst Alice, though apparently 
contented with his manner, felt inwardly chilled 
and constrained by the comparative stiffiiess and 
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constraint of her lover. They were beside 
each other, and yet they were not happy. There 
was no longer the full interchange of thought, 
as in their younger days. This was natural 
to-night, to-morrow there would be less con- 
straint and more happiness. 

So thought they both:— the morrow came — 
what thought they then ? 

" Good night, and Heaven bless you, Brian," 
said Mr. Mortimer, pausing a moment at the 
do6r of his chamber. ' ,, 

" A mother's blessing rest upon y'ou too,'* 
^dded Mrs. Mortimer, who was crossing the 
gallery on her way from the ehamber of Alices 
, De Lacy pressed the hands of both without 
i^eakingi, and hurried to his room.: he dared 
not trust himself with words. 

" Yes, yes, no matter what I endure," he 
exclaimed with bitterness, as he closed the door. 
** So that I thwart not the plans of the old> and 
dull not the mirth of the young, the vulture 
may eat my own heart away, and none wiU care." 
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Then his generous spirit gaining the mastery 
over his more selfish sorrow, he added more 
gently : — " Well be it so, if those I love be 
spared. I am younger, stronger, and can bear 
more pain. My father's friend, the careful 
guardian of my youth, that poor old man so 
worn with sufieriog, and yet so stately amid 
all his pangs, I must not add a feather's weight 
of pain to that which presses on him now. I 
must believe him right and kind in all he does ; 
or seem as if I thought him so, and not chafe 
and rebel against his will. And that good 
mother too, that high souled and yet gentle 
woman, so like a guardian spirit, watching so 
tenderly all those who grieve, I must not 
mark a deeper line upon her pale and placid 
brow. And Alice! Alice, whose worth no 
words can tell, must never guess the pangs 
I feel. I must bear all untold, rather than 
fade the bloom upon her cheek, or damp the 
joyous spirit of her youth. She must regard 
me as a brother ; and I must teach her to do this, 
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even whilst my own rebellious heart beats with 
a maddening pulse, whenever I but look upon 
her. Well, well, so she be happy, let it pass. 
And if I should die young, what matters that ? 
There will be none to mourn my loss : I stand 
alone." 

Had Mr. Mortimer seen his high-minded 
ward as he stood in his chamber with a pallid 
cheek, yet resolute niien, striving to subdue 
all thoughts of self, and devoting that self to 
the happiness of others, he must have pitied 
and admired, even though he had not relented. 

As De Lacy was brushing somewhat hastily 
past a table, for the purpose of gaining the 
window, his eye was caught by the iGrerman 
print which he had shown his guardian some 
evenings before, the very evening prior to 
their morning's meeting in the church. He 
would have turned away, but the print seemed 
endued with the power of compelling and 
fixing hid reluctant gaze. 

There was the shadowy spectre hand be- 
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tween the bridegroom and his bride ; and there 
the guilty father with the untold sin, seeing 
the hand no other saw, and struggling, but in 
vain, against his doom. With the sight of 
the print came the remembrance of Mr. Mor- 
timer's sudden and unaccountable indisposition, 
his evident emotion, whilst giving up his 
guardianship, and his extraordinary agitation 
during their morning's interview. As De 
Lacy continued to gaze on the figures before 
him, it might almost be said against his will. 
Strange words and stranger thoughts came 
crowding on his mind, till his very flesh seemed 
to creep and crawl beneath the power of some 
mysterious fear, which he could neither com- 
pletely throw off, nor completely define; but 
which clung around him like a poisoned vest 
for many a weary day. 

** This is tvorse than folly I" Was his 
thought, after gazing till the blbod seemed 
freezing in his veins. ** There is — there can be 
no shadowing forth of my fate in this foreign 
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print,'" and dashing the paper aside, he strode 
hastily towards the casement, and looked out 
on the peaceful vale beyond. 

The calm which had soothed him before on)y 
fretted him now — the placid beauty of the 
moonlit valley harmonised not with the dark 
doubts, and fears, and passionate grief which 
were warring within his heaving breast, and he 
turned moodily away ta brood on gloomy 
thoughts, and waste the night in mournful 
reveries. 

He was not the only one who turned that 
night from the moonlit vale with a feeling bor» 
dering on disgust, for Alice too, after gazing 
on it for some moments, turned abruptly away 
as De Lacy had done, and closing the curtain 
to shut oitt the light, hid her aching head on 
the pillow, but not to sleep. Only the night 
before that peaceful vale had, to' her fevered 
fancy, promised a life of love, and hope, and 
joy; and now it only seemed to smile m 
mockery on her woe- 
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The morrow that was to remove the constraint 
between the lovers, and restore the frankness 
of their childish years came in due time, and 
passed away ; yet still the xsonstraint remained, 
and the frankness had not returned ; and thus 
it was^ day after day/ till this constraint had 
become a habit with both, which it would have 
required an effort to break through. 

The naturally frank and open-hearted can 
never perform the hypocrite well, but, like 
inferior actors, rarely fail to overdo their parts. 
Respect degenerates into formality, and 
self-control into coldness, whilst reserve 
is caricatured into sulky silence; and thus 
it was in part, if not wholly, with Brian 
and Alice. Fearful of breaking his promise 
to Mrs. Mortimer by Bome sudden burst 
of passion, if he once ventured to touch 
on his feelings, however remotely, he shunned 
all recurrence to his hopes as a lover, and whilst 
moderating his manner to what he deemed the 
fitting calmness of a brother, unconsciously ex- 
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hibited an appearance of coldness, which, if 
unnoted by others, was felt by AUce* 

The conduct of De Lacy was marked with 
approbation and gratitude by the anxious father 
and mother, who had trembled for the peace of 
their child, but they saw not, at least for a 
time, how this conduct, so highly lauded by the 
parents, was gradually wearing away the peace, 
and it might be undermining th^ life, of their 
daughter. 

And the praise they bestowed on De Lacy 
by look and word, brought neither peace nor 
joy to him, though he strove to answer with a 
cheerful tone, or a grateful smile. Their ap- 
probation proved that their minds were un- 
changed; but it proved more than this; it 
proved that their eyes were ever upon him, and 
he felt as all do who know themselves watched, 
constrained and awkward. 

There were no bounds set to his intercourse 
with Alice. He might sit by her, talk with 
her, ride and walk with her as before: but 
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though no prohibition had been spoken, some 
obstacle ever ttrose t6 their being alone, and 
neither Brian nor Alice used any very stren- 
uous efforts to remove those obstacles, as the 
constraint and coldness growing up between 
them became only more painfully apparent in 
the absence of others. 

Poor Alice had thought in her simplicity, 
that saving the word love, all words in the 
dictionary might be at their full command ; and 
that they might be to each other all that they 
had been before, save that there must be no 
thought of marriage ; but as we said jiist now, 
she had yet to learn how one prohibited subject 
can mar the pleasure of an otherwise confiden- 
tial intercourse. In former times, the day bad 
passed in gentle mirth and playful gaiety, 
mixed up with thoughts on graver, nobler 
things ; but now De Lacy's gaiety seemed gone 
or forced. He was ever ready to pay the little 
attentions and gallantries fitting her sex, and 
called for by the fashion of the period ; but his 
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playful mirth was hushed ; he must now weigh 
everj word ere it fell from his lips — ^bow then 
could he sport and jest as of old ? 

Then the feeling that she was watched by 
her parents, even though their features wore 
only the expressicm of approval^ pressed painfully 
on her, as it did on De Lacy, till wounded 
delicacy took the form of shame, and she began 
to think there was guilt not only in loving 
Brian, but even in talking to or thinking of 
him ; and this feeling grew and grew as day 
after day she became gradually more estranged 
from the loved companion of her childhood; 
and that too, as it seemed by his desire, as well 
as by the many apparently accidental circum- 
stances, which prevented their being alone as 
much as formerly. 

Her mother's horse, which had been lame, 
was now declared sound, and her father con- 
sidered riding, as well as walking, to be good 
for his health, so that she had always com. 
panions out of doors besides De Lacy ; and 
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within it was much the same, Mr. Mortimer 
being more in the drawing room, and less in the 
library. Then there was Hinton always ready 
to talk, and walk, and ride, and jest with his 
fair coz, as he termed her, and finally, De Lacy 
spent more of his time at the Vicarage than he 
had done before, Mr. Marsh thou^ fearfully 
diattered in mind and body, being sufficiently 
recovered to long for, and delight in, the 
presence of his favorite pupiL 

The ^ove of Brian and Alice might be as 
pure and devoted as ever, but a cloud had over- 
shadowed its brightness, and coldness and 
mistrust seemed growing up so fast between 
them, that at the end of a fortnight, both were 
startled to find how mueh they had become 
estranged in that short time. They no longer 
turned to read in each other's look, as of old, 
the answering thought, the self same sentiment ; 
their eyes now rarely met, or, if they did, were 
hastily withdrawn, and then either the cheek 
would grow more pale, or be flushed with the 
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crimson hue of shame. One by one were the 
privileges of long companionship laid aside by 
De Lacy^ who was restrained by his promise, 
and the watchfulness of her parents, from claim- 
ing his long established rights. 

Hinton usurped his place by her side^-Hin- 
ton selected her books, and hung oyer her em- 
broidery frame — Hinton offered his arm when 
they walked, or rode at her right hand, and 
even another lifted her to her saddle, but not 
Hinton, for she had declined his proffered as- 
sistance from some reason, which she did not 
give, and, when her father was not present to 
aid her, mounted from the upping stones placed 
for the purpose. 

And yet there had been no quarrel, not even 
a sharp word between the whilom lovers ; all 
this estrangement seemed merely the effect of 
accidental circumstances, acting and reacting 
on their awkwai*d position, and they acquiesced 
in silent sorrow ; the one restrained from re- 
sistance by gratitude to those who had nurtured 
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him in childhood — the other by maidenlj de- 
licacy. 

Th^ were together still as they had desired, 
and yet apart. And how much sadder is the 
distance of the heart, than of the person ! 

And where was Edward all this time ? Did 
he see nothing of this growing estrangement ? 
Did he make no attempt to disperse the 
gloom which was gathering around his father's 
hearth ? — make no endeavour to lighten the heavy 
hearts of his earliest friend, and only sister ? 
None. He either saw not the gloom, or fled 
from it to gayer acenes. And as for where he 
spent his time, none knew but himself; and he 
kept his own secret ; all that his family knew 
was the simple fact that he was rarely at home. 
He would start early in the day on foot, or on 
horseback, with or -without his fishing rod, as 
the case might be ; and it was usually late 
before he returned. Once he announced having 
dined at Croflb Castle ; but on other days he 
left all who troubled themselves with his pro- 
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ceediags to infer that he had dined with Duke 
Humphrej, or at some village inn. 
. All Hinton's merry cross questioning was of 
no avail; Edward met his bantering with ban- 
tering as light; and all concluded that bis 
keeping the secret of his wanderings was a mere 
matter of jest. At another time more particu- 
lar enquiries might have been made ; but his 
parents and Hinton were too fully occupied 
just then with De Lacy and Alice to insist on 
an account of his sayings and doings ; and as 
he always returned in good humour and good 
spirits, the whole was set down to some boyish 
frolic. 

^* What off again, Edward ? Have you suc- 
ceeded in tumbling into love ?^' asked De Lacy 
one morning, forcing a gaiety he no longer felt 

" To be sure. Do I not look like a happy 
lover?" 

" May you be ever as happy," replied De 
Lacy with a sigh, not for his friend, but him- 
self, concluding Edward to be only in jest. 
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^^ Why I should be sorry to become such a 
woe begone lover as you, De Lacy," observed 
Edward laughing and riding off. 

De Lacy turned into the Vicarage^ near 
which he was standing, with 9 still deeper sigk 
It was idle to hope for sympathy or conso- 
lation from the friend of his boyhood. 

The grateful smile of his tutor soothed his 
troubled spirit, and the lesson taught by the 
good man's patient faith was not lost on the 
youth, even whilst he turned away with tearful 
eyes from the suffering frame and shattered 
mind of the pious minister. It was some com- 
fort to know that there was still one being on 
earth to whom his presence was welcome, and 
to whom that presence brought joy. 

" Sweet coz, you are not happy," said Hin- 
ton, bending over Alice as she sat at her em- 
broidery frame. '* Would that I could make 
you so." 

*' Thank you for the wish, cousin Hinton ; 
but I have not owned to being unhappy," re- 
plied Alice languidly. 
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** Your pardon^ fair coz^ but there are a 
thousand proofs of this without your admission. 
Where are the roses that once bloomed so 
bf^tly on that rounded cheek?" 

*^ You have been so used to the rouge, which 
jou tell me the fine ladies wear in London, 
that we country maidens look pale in your 
eyes," replied Alice, colouring deeply. 

^^ I make no complaint of your want of bloom 
now," he observed significantly. '* But your 
sighs and your sadness^ Alice^ instead of those 
gladsome smiles that I loved so much — there is 
no misunderstanding those. You are unhappy, 
dear Alice, so do not attempt to deny it ; there 
is no deceiving the eye of affection. Can I 
serve, can I do aught to give you peace, and 
bring back the smiles of other days ?" 

^^ Nothing, cousin Hinton, thank you, no- 
thing," replied Alice hastily, bending lower as 
she spoke, to conceal the quivering of her lip. 
** The last few days have been oppressive; I 
shall be better soon." 

TOL. II. E 
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*^ It is not the weather, Alice," said Hinton, 
pointing to a tear that glistened on the flower 
which her needle had« just traced. '* It is the 
heart which suffers, not the head." v. .. 

Alice made no reply $ but, driYing back the 
tears which were rushing into her eyes, con- 
tinued her work. Her cousin's manner was 
full of kindness and pity, and yet, though she 
had known him from her childhood, she shrank 
from making him her confidant. He had once 
blamed De Lacy, and she had not forgotten 
this, though his manner towards him was 
friendly in the extreme. 

'^ You will not admit it, Alice, though the 
love which I have borne you from your child- 
hood should teach you to trust in my affection," 
continued her cousin after a pause of some 
moments. '^ I cannot endure to see you thus 
pining away beneath the coldness and neglect 
of one, who has learnt in the world, I fear, to 
think lightly of woman's faith, and woman's 
worth. His gratitude to your parents should 
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teach him to conceal his fickleness, if he will 
not amend it. Your father's regard for him, I 
grieve to say, approaches infatuation ; and he 
will see no fault in the son of his old friend, 
but detains him here to plant daggers in the 
hearts of those, whose peace he should shield 
with his life. Heaven grant that he mock not 
and blazon forth the pangs of his victims, bring- 
ing shame and woe to the hearth, where he has 
sat from his earliest years." 

'^ Have no fear of what Brian de Lacy may 
do, Mr. Hinton," said Alice raising her head, 
and throwing back with a lofty motion, the 
long curls that had fallen over her face. 
^^ He cannot do a dishonorable deed — he cannot 
think a dishonorable thought, and let my father 
rate his worth as highly as he may, he cannot 
rate it higher than it deserves. '^ 

** Forgive me, dear cousin, if, in the warmth 

of my affection for you, I have unwittingly 

done injustice to another,'^ replied Hinton 

quickly, marking with surprise the lofty de- 

£ 3 
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meanonr of the speaker, whoae eye no longer 
shrank firom meeting his. ^ Yet I cannot quite 
foigive his lingering here, and his altered 



manner.'* 



*^ The change in his manner is in accordance 
with the wishes of my parents, and he lingers 
here, not by my father^s wish, but — "^ she 
paused a moment, and then added with an 
effort—** but by mine." 

She had spoken to dear him she loved from 
all shadow of blame ; but the blood rushed up 
to her yery brow, and, as she concluded, her 
face was again bowed to her work, though the 
trembling fingers were unable to guide the 
needle. 

** Then I haye been mistaken," said Hinton 
frankly. ^* Foigiye me, dear cousin, for haying 
pained you by my remarks. I haye less pene- 
tration than I believed; and was wrong in 
supposing that De Lacy was detained against 
his wilL I judged from the increasing coldness 
and restraint of his manner, that he found the 
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ftbiding here irksome ; but 1 have misjudged 
him it seems." 

^' Do you think Brian de Laoy wishes to 
go?" asked Alice, rising as she spoke, and 
patting away her silks with extraordinary care. 

^' He could not say so whilst believing that 
you wished him to stay ; nay, could scarcely 
entertain the desire, I should think ; but the 
hearts of young men are strangely fickle." 

*' So I have heard," said Alice leaving the 
room, a^d thus closing the conversation. 

^* I must be careful, or I shall get into a 
bcrape. My fair cousin, so gentle as she seems, 
has a spirit beyond her years," said Hinton to 
himself, as he strolled out upon the lawn. 

'^ Our good friend is better thsm I had ever 
hoped to see him agidn," observed Mr. Mortimer 
to De Lacy, as they quitted the worthy vicar. 

*^ He is, and yet it is painful, most painful to 
mark the contrast of what he is, with what he 
was: to see that firm, strong intellect worn 
down to worse than childhood's feebleness." 

** The mind is nearly gone, and he knows it 
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is ; but the heart is the same patient, trusting 
heart as of old. You see in Marsh the effect 
of having, as far as sinful man can haye, a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man. 
There are no dark sins of bygone years to 
stand between him, and the throne of grace. 
It is beautiful to see him. Ah ! well may we 
pray that our end may be like the end of the 
righteous. You are young, Brian : profit 
whilst young by his lessons. Oh I watch and 
pray, for you know not how soon the tempter 
may come, nor how in one unguarded hour a 
deed may be done, which may darken life, 
if it drive not the soul to perdition." 

^' Yes, youth is heedless, and needs warning, 
sir," replied De Lacy reverently, struck with 
the earnestness of the speaker's tone. ^' I owe 
more than I can ever repay to you and Mr. 
Marsh, for the care you have taken to put me 
in the path in which I should walk." 

^^ No, Brian, you owe me nothing," replied 
his guardian hurriedly. '^ All you owe Mr. 
Marsh, and you do owe him much, it is now in 
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your power to repay. His eye brightens when 
you approach — ^grows dull when you leave 
him : and it is his wish that you should take 
up your abode entirely at the Vicarage." 

^' I spend many hours of each day with 
Mr. Marsh, sir," observed De Lacy quickly, 
reading a meaning beneath these words, which 
pained him much. 

^' I know you do, Brian, and he is truly 
grateAil for your kind and constant attention ; 
but still, though you spend some hours of each 
day by his side, that is not exactly like being 
in the same house with him. It would be a 
great comfort to him to know you beneath the 
same roof, and ever within calL" 

" Surely, my dear sir, this is somewhat un- 
reasonable, when my good tutor's mind, as you 
yourself know, is too far gone to admit of his 
holding a conneeted conversation, and his 
housekeeper is a most efficient aad trustworthy 
nurse." 

^' Itfnay seem unreascmable, Brian ; but the 
old and ailing are often unreasonable: — and will 
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you not bear with our fancies ?" asked Mr* 
Mortimer, looking with earnest entreaty at 
De Lacy. 

^^ Dr. Hartman has ordered Mr. Marsh 
to be kept very quiet, and not allowed to 
conyerse beyond a few minutes," replied De 
Lacy evasively. 

'^ I know he has, and I would not have hia 
orders transgressed ; but Marsh would be con- 
tented only to know you residing beneath his 
roof. His affection for you is great — ^it is like 
that of a father towards a much loved son. Ill 
as he is, would you thwart his wish ? He may 
not be long here." 

" Is it his wish only ?" asked De Lacy, 
abruptly. 

^' He spoke to me about it to-day/' replied 
Mr. Mortimer ; then, turning away, he added 
with some hesitation — ^^ and if you ask my 
opinion, Brian, I should say it would be better 
if you complied with his wish." 

^' I see how it is, sir, you would banish me 
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from your house, making this as excuse," 
said Brian hastily, hart at the proposition. 

*^ No, Ao, Brias; not banish you, that can 
never be. Do not think that." 

The tone of the speaker was kind and earnest, 
but De Lacy saw that he shrank from meeting 
his eye. 

^' You may clothe it in what words you 
please, sir, but the meaning will be the same,' 
said De Lacy mournfully. ^^ You promised 
but lately not to send me away." 

^* I will not send y>ou away, Brian — I dare 
not. But you should not look on it in this 
light. The Vicarage is so near — so very near ; 
we are almost at the Hall even now ; and you 
could be as much with us as ever. The differ- 
jence of abode would only be nominal — a trifling 
change to please your good old tutor." 

'^ You eannot deceive me, sir : I read the 
truth in your averted face. My presence is 
displeasing to you ; and yet I had hoped that 
jny conduct — " 
E 5 
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^* Your conduct has been all that I could 
desire/' said Mr. Mortimer warmly^ not wait- 
ing till his ward had finished the sentence. *^ I 
thank you for it — I thank you for myself, and 
for my child." 

^* And yet you would have me depart" 

*' Indeed, Brian, I think your residing, for 
a time, at the Vicarage would be better for 
all." 

*' For all, sir ? Do you mean for Alice ? 
Does she wish me to go ?" and the lip of the 
questioner quivered as be spoke. 

^' I have not spoken to my child on the 
subject, but her yoice has lost its joyous tone, 
and her manner become constrained." 

De Lacy felt that it had, but he made no 
remark; and after a pause of some moments 
Mortimer continued. 

^^ This change of abode for a short time 
might put you both more at your ease ; and 
the distance is so very short — ^little more than 
an arrow's flight — ^that, as I said before, we 
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Can see as much of you as oyer. You will 
pkase your good old tutor -by going, will you 
not ?» 

** Am I ever to think of the pleasure of 
others, and will no one think of my pain T 
asked De Laey reproachfuUy« 

^' Speak not thus, Brian; you cut me to 
the heart. Believe me I do but seek your 
good in what I urge ; and would give my life 
blood, drop by drop, to save you pain. If you 
could read my inmost thoughts, you might 
pity more than condemn.'* 

^' I am sorry if I said aught to wound you^ 
sir, and grieve that my bitterness broke out in 
speech ; but the stricken heart must have time 
to heal. Tou speak of mysteries which I can- 
not comprehend." 

'^ You may comprehend them hereafter, when 
I shall be no more ; and then see that I think 
of your good before my own. Trust me a 
little longer — you may know all soon, for I fed 
my strength departing day by day ; and your 
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loye fcHT Alice has tried me sorely. You wiH 
go to the Vicarage, will you not ?" 

" I will think of it, sir. Give me time," 
said De Lacy, turning abruptly into another 
path^ for he needed to be alone. 

He had felt the irksomeness^ nay, pain of his 
present position, and in his passionate grief, the 
thought had crossed him more than once that 
absence would be preferable to such unnatural, 
and wounding coiistraint, yet now that his 
departure was proposed by another, he shrank 
from the bare idea with even more than his 
former repugnance, counting the mere proposi- 
tion a new, and cruel wrong. Though touched 
by the sadness of his guardian's tones, he was 
not deceived by his words. Mr. Mortimer 
wished him gone — there could be no doubt of 
that; 'indeed he had said that he thought it 
would be better for all, but Alice — what was 
her wish ? Her father had hinted that she too 
desired his absence, adducing the change in her 
manner as a proof of the change in her mind ^ 
and this was the keenest pang of alL 
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He w6uld ask her, and if she wished him 
gone, he would go ; for there would be nothing 
then to induce him to linger. She had prayed 
him to stay before, and he had stayed; yet 
little peace had that staying brought to either; 
and yet to part was still a harder pang. 

*' I am sorry for you, Brian, very sorry," 
said Hinton, meeting De Lacy on his 
return from a long and lonely ramble. ^' I see 
, and grieve for the wretchedness of your present 
position. Can I do any thing to serve you ? 
If so, command me." 

'* Nothing, I thank you," replied De Lacy 
with a coldness which would have prevented 
many men from again offering their services ; 
but Hinton was not to be so easily checked. 

^' I was afraid I eould aid you but little, for 
there are some people hard to deal with ; only 
remember, you may count on that aid at tmy 
hour. I have been trying to persuade Morti- 
mer to consent to your union with Alice, but 
that seems hopeless ; he appears to have some 
insurmountable objection to the match, which 
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he dares not, at least will not explain. Do 
you understand the cause of this objection ?" 

" It has some connection with an oath, I 
believe, but how or why I cannot tell." 

*^ It is strange that he should not have been 
more explicit to you, who had a right to 
expect candour at his hands, if no more ; but 
in truth, it is strange altogether. There is a 
mystery about him which [ cannot fathom, and 
a wildness in look and manner which it is pain- 
ful to mark. For my part, being a plain 
spoken man, I hate a mystery, just because I 
cannot understand it I suppose ; and am too 
much inclined to think that some evil must lurk 
beneath it. Have you ever remarked this 
wildness in my cousin Mortimer ?" 

" Yes, often, and with deep regret." 

*^ Can you guess its cause ?" 

** The state of his health, I conclude." 

'^ But what was the cause of this shattered 
health ? As a young man he was particularly 
healthy and strong-minded." 

*' He has never completely recovered from 
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the effects of a long and dangerous illness, I 
have understood ; but surely, Mr. Hinton, you 
must know more on this subject than myself^ as 
I was a mere baby at the time.'* 

" Yes, now I remember, he had a violent 
fever, and was delirious for weeks, some said 
from the effects of a fall down the cliffs in the 
Isle of Wight. It was the same night that 
your father was drowned, was it not ?" 

*' About the time, I believe ; but I cannot 
say whether the same night, as it is too painful 
a subject to dwell on with Mr. Mortimer.'* 

^^ Yes, he cannot bear even an allusion to the 
subject, and has ever since had a mad-dog 
horror of the sea. He cannot even bear to look 
upon it, nay, shudders at the word ; and it is 
this horror which has induced him to let his 
house near the coast in Hampshire. It cer- 
tainly was the same night as your father's 
accident, I remember now, though I knew 
little of my cousin at that time, being a mere 
lad. His horror of the sea is strange." 
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'^ Scarcely so, when you consider his strong 
affection for my father." 

^^ Then you think his affection for your 
father was very strong." 

" Who can doubt it ? Even now, after the 
lapse of so many years, he cannot name him 
without emotion^ and this alone would be 
enough to prove his affection, even if there 
were not another proof in his care of me from 
my childhood, when my kindred would have 
left me to die." 

^' Ah I certainly, that settles the point. I 
was only thinking at the moment of his refusal 
to give you Alice ; that seems so strange. If 
he had such a high regard for your father, one 
would have thought that this regard might 
have made him anxious for the union. Then 
sometimes I have heard him talk as though he 
had done some grievous wrong to your father, 
and sought to repair it by his care of you. 
Even if this were so, why not repair the wrong 
by giving you his child ? that would repay you 
tenfold." 
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^' A thousand fold," said De Lacy, with a 
sigh. ^^ But Mr. Mortimer could never have 
wronged my father : he would wrong no one 
intentionally; his words can only arise from 
the over sensitiveness of true affection, which 
is apt to reproach itself for fancied omissions." 

'^ Certainly ; it must be as you say : my 
cousin with all his sense has many strange, 
nervous fancies, and perhaps that is his reason 
for living in such seclusion, and trying to keep 
his children as secluded as himself. But what 
can be the obstacle to your union, which he 
considers so insurmountable ?" 

^^ I have already told you, Mr. Hinton, that 
I cannot inform you ; and to speculate further 
on the subject would only be waste of time. 
It is enough to know that he has refused his 
consent; and that no persuasions can induce 
him to alter his resolution." 

De Lacy's replies had been brief, for the 
conversation was painful; but the words of 
his companion had not fallen on heedless ears. 
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and if thought on little then, they were thought 
of more hereafter. 

*^ That is true, Brian : nothing will change 
him, so you can only submit, and make the 
best of a bad bargain. I pity you most sin- 
cerely. Losing Alice is grief enough, and 
needs not the aggravation of knowing that her 
parents wish you away, and watch every look 
and tone with jealous care." 

^^ They have seen nothing to condemn with 
all their watching," observed De Lacy proudly. 

*^ And never would, Brian, were they to 
watch a thousand years. With your high 
sense of honor, there can be no fear of that. 
But it is sad to see you and Alice wearing 
away, as much from the awkwardness of your 
situation, as from her father's refusal This 
jealous scrutiny must be painful to both." 

*^ Do you think Alice then ailing and un- 
happy ?" 

^' Mark her altered looks and manner, and 
then ask yourself. And you too are getting 
worn and haggard." 
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*^ Oh ! never mind me. There is no one to 
care whether I live or die; but Alice, she 
must not be unhappy, if I can help it." 

*^ Ever the same generous, high spirited 
youth. I wish I had a daughter to give you, 
though I know not how we could find the 
equal of Alice. Poor Alice I I could weep 
when I look on her paling cheek. If their 
eyes were not always upon her when you are 
present, she might soon be herself again, and 
you would be liliLe brother and sister, as you 



once were." 



*' Should we?" replied De Lacy, with a 
quivering lip. 

-^ I trust so, since you can be nothing dearer. 
Perhaps if you were parted for a while, the 
peace of both would be sooner restored." 

** Does Alice wish me gone, then?" asked 
De Lacy sadly. 

^^ She has not said so in my hearing; she 
might be loath to say so, lest you should think 
her cold and unkind ; but I know her parents 
are of that opinion." 
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'' Mrs. Mortimer — does she wish me gone ?^ 

*^ She thinks absence would be less painful 
to both under present circimistances, however 
distressing the thought of separation might 
prove at the time." 

^' And you think Alice agrees with her 
mother ?" asked De Lacy eagerly, yet with a 
look which prayed for a denial 

^' I should say so ; but I may be wrongs 
for I find I have been so in one or two of my 
conjectures lately. The evident coolness and 
constraint of her manner towards you may 
arise from some other cause." 

" I will learn her wishes," said De Lacy 
abruptly, striding away from his companion, 
and joining Alice, who was standing at the 
end of the yew walk, bending over the river. 

^* So he too has marked her coldness and 
restraint, and he too thinks that she wishes me 
away," thought the wounded lover, as he strode 
on towards his mistress. Unknown to himself^ 
the bitterness of his thoughts gave its tone to 
his words. He stood beside her, and Alice 
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must have known that he stood beside her, yet 
she ndther spoke nor looked up. 

'^ What are you looking for, Alice ?" asked 
Brian at length. 

" For the two lampreys which we saw here 
the other day, so playful and so gleesome," she 
replied, but withoul; raising her eyes. 
^ Are they here ?" 
" No, gone — both gone I" 
*^ Gone together ; then they may be happy 
still," observed De Lacy with quickness. 
** They may," answered Alice. 
What a world of meaning in that one word 
may, the stress laid upon it, and the half averted 
face. To De Lacy's mind it told that to be 
together was no more to her a certainty of 
bliss. 

^^ Then you do not think that being together, 
let what will betide, they must be happy," 
said Brian hurriedly. 

" Oh ! no, they may have grown weary of 
each other," replied Alice quickly, and as De 
Lacy thought, with a little passion too, then 
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checking herself, she continued more coldlj. 
*' But this is nonsense; they may not be to- 
gether, or if they should, how can we tell in 
what the happiness of fish consists ?" 

As she concluded, she turned up the walk ; 
and Brian after a moment's consideration fol- 
lowed. He could endure suspense no longer, 
worked up as he had been by the words of her 
father and Hinton. He would know the worst 
at once, let that worst be what it would. 

'^ Mr. Marsh has been telling your father 
that he wishes me to take up my abode at the 
Vicarage for a time," said De Lacy. His voice 
was low and husky, but not unsteady. 

'* Do you go ?" asked Alice abruptly, raising 
her eyee for one instant to his, «md then lower- 
ing them again with a crimson flush. 

^^ Your father has urged me to do so, Alice ; 
but what is your wish ?" 

" Do you leave the decision to me?" 

" Entirely : I will do whatever you desire." 

^^ Then go," she replied after a slight hesita- 
tion, turning aside as she spoke to arrange her 
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cardinal, which had been displaced by a project- 
ing bough. 

*' You wish me to go then," said De Lacy, 
mastering his emotion, so that he spoke with 
tolerable calmness. 

" It may be better. You will not be far, 
only just across there," she added in a more 
cheerful tone ; but whether to reconcile him or 
herself to his departure, De Lacy could not 
tell, for her face was turned from him towards 
the Vicarage, and he saw not the tears that 
dimmed her sight. 

" So be it then ; I will sleep there to-night 
— or strive to sleep." 

Alice Mortimer started ; but whether at the 
tone of the speaker, or the suddenness of his 
determination De Lacy could not decide. 

" There is no use in delay when a thing 
must be done," he remarked with bitterness, 
finding that Alice made no reply. 

'* None," said Alice, turning away from the 
river, and walking towards the house. 

" But we shall see you often — very often — 
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shall we not ?" she asked as thej reached the 
door, for De Lacy was still by her side. 

^' I trust so, dear Alice, if you wish if 

" Oh yes 1 and the Vicarage is so near — so 
very near," repeated Alice, more as if speaking 
to herself, than her companion. 

He face was still turned from his gaze, and 
though her voice faltered, it was but slightly. 

" That was just what your father said," ob- 
served De Lacy in a tone, which told that the 
words were unwelcome. 

" He does not like its being near— he wishes 
it was further. Cousin Hinton was right in 
that ; he would be far away, had he his own 
wiU. At least, he shall not say that I have 
detained him," thought Alice sadly; and it 
might be a little proudly too, as she passed up 
the stairs. 

" Near I so very near 1" repeated De Lacy 
to himself in growing vexation. " To be out 
of sight, is to be as a hundred miles off to those 
who truly love. Yes, Hinton was right in this, 
at least, she wishes me gone — ^gone farther 
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away it may be. Ah I well, she may have her 
wish ere long : Brian de Lacy is not one to 
stay where his presence is unwelcome." 

Such were the opposing thoughts of those, 
who had so lately been all in all to each other. 
What woe ! what irreparable woe ! may spring 
from the misconstruction of two noble, but 
over sensitive hearts. Was this like brother 
and sister? Was there a hope that their 
feelings could ever again be such as befitted 
such a relationship ? 

'^ I* have decided, sir ; and shall go to the 
Vicarage to-night," said De Lacy abruptly, as 
he opened the door of the library where his 
guardian was sitting. 

''I am glad to hear it, Brian ; but there is 
no such hurry; to-morrow would be time 
enough," replied Mr. Mortimer, who had been 
startled by the sudden announcement. 

" Your pardon, sir ; but let that which is to 
be done, be done at once. My abiding here 
brings pleasure to none." 

VOL. n. F 
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^' I leave the time to yourself, dear Brian ; 
but must thank you for this ready compliance 
with my wishes." 

'* Spare your thanks, sir : you owe me none ; 
and if you did, I am in no mood to hear them. 
May heaven bless you and yours! and for 
myself— *no matter what comes of me." 

Mr. Mortimer would have tried, by sooth- 
ing words, to calm the irritation of his ward ; 
but De Lacy was gone, and gone with the 
thought that, save Mr. Marsh, there was no 
being on earth, who cared whether he joyed or 
grieved. 

'' Poor Brian I and this is my doing," mur- 
mured his guardian, sinking down in the chair 
from which he had half risen. 

Plnd his ward seen him as he sat there with 
his pale face and clasping hands, whilst hie thin 
lips moved in prayer, this bitterness of spirit 
njust have passed away, and gentle thoughts 
again have held the rule ; but De Lacy saw 
not tliip, and looked on himself as one discarded 
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— fiuxkg aside — not only now, but for ever. A 
petted hawk thrown wide into the air^ not to 
be whistled back, but left a prey to fortune and 
to foes. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



The attentions lairislied on De Lacy by Mn 
and Mrs. Mortimer, when tbej met at supper^ 
were received with courtesy, but not with gra- 
titude. 

" They are thankful to be quit of my pre- 
sence — they would rejoice still more should I 
never return. Even Alice is gayer than usual : 
she might have kept her gaiety till I was gone.'^ 
So thought De Lacy, and the thought was not 
likely to chase away the gloom from his brow. 

He constrained himself to listen to what hi» 
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^nardian said, but his replies were cold and 
brief, and not always to the purpose. He 
wished the parting, unimportant as that seemed, 
was over; and yet he lingered and fingered on, 
unable to summon courage to say good night. 

At length Alice rose to retire, but whether 
from the advice of Hinton and her mother, 
who were near her at the time, or simply from 
her own desire, De Lacy could not telL 

*' Good night — 'good fcye 1" said De Lacy, as 
he held open the door to let her pass. 

^* Good night," was her sole reply, and in 
tones so low that he eould :sc^cely catch their 
meaning. 

Her face was turned away as «he glided past, 
and he Baw not the tearful eyes, heard not the 
sob that burst from her lips, as she entered her 
room, and knew herself alone with her grief. 

" Not one kind word at parting — not even 
one kind look— hot eiren a pkin good bye,^' 
thought ^rian De Lacy, as he turned away^ 
after listening to her light footfall as she crossed 
itbdhalL 
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When he went on his foreign tour, there 
had been tears and lamentations, kind wishes^ 
and kind looks ; but now his staying or his 
going seemed indifferent to all : no, not indif- 
ferent, worse than indifferent ; bis going seemed 
a subject for congratulation to more than one. 
His thinking so seriously of a separation of 
only ar few hundred yards would haye been con- 
sidered ridiculous by many; but who should 
say that he would ever again sleep beneath that 
roof, the roof that had sheltered him from boy- 
hood to manhood? He had a presentiment 
that he should never rest within those walls 
again ; or, at least, not for many a weary month 
— it might be year. And what strange changes 
might be wrought in him and others by that 
time. 

" Good night. Good bye," said De Lacy 
hurriedly, shaking hands with Mr. Mortimer, 
after having shaken hands with his lady, and 
Hinton. 

** Good night : I will not say good bye, 
that would be ridiculous, when you are only 
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going to the Vicarage^ and we shall see nearly 
a» much of you si& evQf. You understand that, 
Brian." 

" Oh yes, sir : I understand all you would 
say. Good night/' said De Lacy ; and his lip 
quivered as he spoke.. . 

< He was gone before any could reply> and a 
cold shiver gjiook the frame of his guardian as 
he heard the house door close behind his ward 
Was he not turning away from his hearth the 
son of his long lost friend ? 

'* It is for his good ;" and with this reply he 
hushed the upbraiding of his heeurt. 

Be Lacy too shuddered at the sound of the 
clo^ng door : to his fancy it seemdd to shut 
him out for evier from the home of his child-^ 
hood — to piafie :a barrier between him and the 
fiiehds.of his youth; and it was with a heavy 
heart that he turned towards the Yicarage, after 
gazii^ for some moments at Alice's window, 
in the hop^ if the vague thought could be 
called a hope, of seeing her sweet face at the 
casement. 
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There was no face there, at least, his search- 
ing gaze discovered none, and surely if there 
had been he must have seen it, though the 
light was placed so far back in the room as to 
shed no light on the casement. 

'* She cares not for my going: I should 
have known that before, and was a fool to 
doubt. Did she not bid me go?" muttered 
the disappointed lover, as he looked up the 
yew walk, where he had stood by her side but 
a few hours since. ^' Did she not bid me go ; 
here, here, on this very spot ? It is well : I 
go at her bidding. She must not be my bride, 
and will not be my sister. Sister I" he shud- 
dered at the word — ^it was becoming hatefiil. 
** Yes ! yes ! it is better as it is — better that 
she should let me go without a word, or look 
of regret, I may school my heart to forget her 
the sooner. I will look at her casement no 
more ;" and with flashing eyes, and a curling 
lip the vexed lover strode away, without glanc- 
ing again at the house. 

He spoke in passion, but passion will not 
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school the heart to forget ; its very presence 
proves the wish to remember, bxhA be remem-- 
bered. His own wishes would have led him 
to wander in the woods with the cool night 
air on His burning brow; but no personal 
suffering could make Brian de Lacy wholly 
forgetful of the comfort of others. He knew 
that Mr. Marsh could not rest in peace till he 
had wished him good night ; and that his faith- 
ful old housekeeper would not be at ease tiH 
she had shown him his room, 4iind asked if there 
was aught else that he would like ; so^smother- 
ing the feelings which he could not completely 
subdue, he hurried on to the Vicarage, to spare 
its inmates the discomfort of waiting. 

** Bless you, my boy I bless you for all your 
kindness," said Mr. Marsh with solemnity, as 
his pupil was quitting hie room ; and so grate- 
ful were the old man's look and tone, .that, for 
the moment, De Lacy forgot all his pangs Kt 
(ceasing to be^an inmate of ihe HalL 

I have got this room ready for you. Master 
^ 6 
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Brian, beoauee I thought it would seem more 
like home, as the window looks out towards 
the great house," said the old housekeeper, 
smiling. 

** Thank 70U, Parker, thank you," replied 
De Lacy, forcing a smile in return. *' You 
are resolved to pet the man as well as the boy, 
I see." 

^ It would be a shame, Master Brian, if I 
did not, seeing that I never heard an unkind 
word from you in my life; and that you fire 
nursing my good old master as if you were his 
son. It is sad to see him as he is, and think 
how hale and well he was only a few months^ 
back." 

^^ Yes, very sad," said De Lacy, sighing. 

^' Ah.! Master Brian, and you don't look 
as merry as you did when you first came 
home: lam afraid something has happened to 
cross you." 

'* We have all something to cross us more 
or less ; and how can I. be merry, when I look 
on my good old tuton " 
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'^ True enough, Master Brian; but you 
must not fret about bim^ for mj poor master 
aeems quite happy now you are here ; and he 
is ready to go^ let him be called away when he 
may. So don't be cast down about him, but 
go to sleep directly ; it is not natural in the 
young to lie awake^ and I wish you pleasant 
dreams." 

** Thank you, Parker : I wish you the same." 

^^ You are. sure. Master Brian, that it is all 
comfortable ; just as you like, and that you 
don't want anything else," said the good old 
housekeeper, opening the door again after he 
had closed it, and popping in her head. 

" Quitie sure, Parker ; I have everything 
that I can possibly wish for, thank you." 

'^ No, no ; there is something or other you 
wish for that you have not got," thought the 
discerning old housekeeper, shaking her head 
as she descended the stairs. '^ He is not as 
merry as he used to be, that is certain ; and it 
ain't the thought of master only that makes him 
so sad. No, no ; it is a something going on ai 
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the house there, though I cannot clearly make 
out what ; but from what old Greorge tells me, 
Mr. Mortimer won't let him marry Miss Alice. 
And trhy not, I should like to know. Where 
could he find her a better, ay, or a handsomer 
husband either, in all the land ? I wish I was 
a rich, handsome young lady for his sake, that 
I do ; and I would have him to-morrow. Why 
a queen would not be too good for him. But 
Mr. Mortimer was always a strange, a very 
strange man ; and they are telling very strange 
stories about him too, so he had better take care, 
for if only one-half of them, is true, he may 
not find it so easy to get a husband for Miss 
Alice, sweet young lady as she is. Some people 
do say that Mr. Mortimer must have done 
something wrong in his youth, or he would not 
be so strange, and nervous-like now. And I 
have heard Mr, Aylmer has gone so far as to 
say that he should be taken up for a jacoby, or 
some such thing. I don't know what it means, 
though I suppose something very bad ; but 
then Mr. Aylmer is vexed 'cause Miss Alice 
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won't look at his son ; and very right too ; I 
don't blame her for that: Master Brian is worth 
a hundred of Captain Aylmer, who thinks more 
of himself, and less of other people than he 
should. Well, I d6n't know how it is ; but I 
hope it will all come right, and Master Brian 
be happy, which he ain't now, poor fellow. I 
wished him pleasant dreams, but he won't have 
them to-night. There is something very strange 
about Mr. Mortimer ;" and with these two ora- 
cular declarations, the good housekeeper locked 
the pantry door, and, taking up the basket of 
plate, retired to her room. 

She was right in her assertion that De Lacy 
would not have pleasant dreams, indeed, day 
had dawned ere he slept at all. 

In spite of his resolution not to give another 
look towards the casement of Alice, for more 
than an hour he sat with his eyes bent in that 
direction, unheeding the flight of time. But 
alas I he looked in vain. There was not even 
a light in the chamber ; she had gone to rest — 
to sleep on the instant. She felt no pangs that 
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should rob her of Blumber ; she had bade him 
go, and he was gone — what was there in this 
to disturb her rest. ? 

So thought De Lacy; and turning with dis-' 
gust from the window, he closed the shutter, 
and threw himself down on his bed How he 
could tell that AKce was sleeping, it might have 
puzzled him to explain, since, unless she had 
snored as loud as the famous giants of old, he 
could scarcely have vouched for the fact ; but 
when was a lover reasonable, especially when 
vexed with his mistress ? 

Alice was not sleeping. She had put back 
the light that die should not be seen ; and, 
though hid from his view by the surrounding 
gloom, and the folds of the curtain, had been 
looking down upon him ae he stood in the dark 
yew walk, with the large tears falling fast, even 
at the moment when he was accusing her of 
coldness. She saw him walk away with a hur- 
ried step and averted head ; and die said in her 
heart :— '^ He is in haste to depart : I did right 
to bid him go^ He shall not think I would 
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have him remain with me ;" and ahe dashed ofi 
her tears at the thought And yet, though her 
tears were dashed away, and her head upraised 
with a lofty air, she turned not away from the 
window, but stood watching De Lacy as he 
crossed the meadow on his way to the 
Vicarage. 

She watched the light in his window, and 
her heart beat quick at the thought that he 
might be looking out upon her ; but when the 
light no longer gleamed like a twinkling star 
through the treeB> the glow of hope passed 
away, leaving her cheek more pale than before; 
and her young heart ceased its hurried beating. 
Yet there she sat for hours, gazing on the spot 
where the l^kt had^ been, and thinking over 
the years of her childhood, when she had been 
the petted playmate and companion of him, 
who in sorrow she thought now cared not for 
her. Ah, would that she could be a child once 
morel That light came not again; but the 
Ught of dawn streaked the grey 'sky in the east, 
and cold in limb^ and cold in heart, poon Alice 
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sought her couch^ and laid her aching head 
upon the pUlow. Her last thought ere she 
slept, worn out with watching, was of Brian de 
Lacy; her (losing prayer, a prayer for his 
happiness. 

** Where is Brian? Is he gone to bed?" 
asked Edward Mortimer, addressing Hinton, 
whom he found alone in the drawing room on 
his return from, what he termed, a fishing ex- 
cursion. 

^^ He has taken up his abode at the Vicarage^" 
replied Hinton carelessly. 

^^ Is Mr. Marsh worse then ?" 

^^ I fancy not ; but Marsh proposed it^ and the 
old man has some money, which he may leave 
to his favorite pupil. De Lacy was id ways be- 
fore you in hb favor, I think." 

^^ Always; but I should hav« thought De 
Lacy had money enough without his." 

^^ He may not think so; or he may have 
other reasons. I believe your father wished 
him to go ; and since he cannot marry Alice, he 
anay be inclined to look for a bride «lsewhei«| 
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which he could not well do whilst under this 
roof." 

'' Has he so soon foi^otten his love for Alicef 
demanded her brother indignantly. 

** That is more than I can tell you as a cer- 
tainty, for De Lacy has grown reserved of late, 
touchy and proud: I hope the fortune your 
father gave him may not spoil, and make him 
ungrateful. It is better he should leave the 
house for awhile ; Alice will get over all awk- 
ward feelings the sooner. Perhaps he finds 
Aymestry dull too, after having led such a gay 
life abroad." 

*' I should not wonder at that, for I have 
often found it dull myself; but he might have 
considered that I should find it duller still if he 
went away. He might have told me, at the 
least, even if he did not choose to consult my 
wishes." 

'' He seems to me to prefer taking his own 
way at once, instead of consulting any one : at 
least, he will not endure a word of advice 
from me; whether he will consult your 
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wishes you may find ere long. Since your 
father has given him his fortune, and given up 
his guardianship, who shall control him ? How 
his fortune came to be so large is still a puzzle 
to me ; and I only hope your father, in his 
blind attachment for De Lacy, has not injured 
his own children. In my opinion, he is quite 
as well out of the house; and you had better 
not press him to return, or visit here too much." 

*^ Not I, since he chose to go without even 
telling me," replied Edward hotly, his growing 
jealousy of his old playfellow increased by the 
interpretation he put on Uinton's words. '^ I 
shall no longer find it dull in his absence." 

'^ I know not how you should, Edward, see* 
ing that you are now never at home," observed 
Hinton laughing. ^* Come, to confession, youth ! 
Where have you been to-day ? Where were 
you yesterday, and the day before, and the day 
before that?"; 

'^ If you ask no question of the oracle, the 
oracle will tell you no lie," replied Edward 
laughing, yet colouring too. 
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^^ But you are no orade. Master Edward ; 
and so must tell no lies ; and, not having arri- 
ved at years of discretion, must answer when 
questioned." 

^' But I have arrived at years of discretion, 
cousin Hinton ; so shall keep tny secret if I 
will." 

'^ I doubt if your father thinks so, or he 
would give yon a fortune, as he has done to De 
Lacy." 

'^ I am not a boy, cousin Hinton, as he and 
you shall know," exclaimed Edward angrily. 
'^ I am no more a boy than De Lacy ; so you 
may ask, but I will tell you nothing." 

^^ Then I must find it out for myself," said 
Hinton with a good humoured smite. 

'* Do : — if you can." 

^' Nay then, since you put me on my mettle, 
I will ; and take heed that I thwart not your 
{dans out of spite for your silence." 

^' It would be too late now," replied Edward 
gaily. " Good night." 
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^^ We shall see," rcgoined Hinton ; and bo 
they parted. 

Mr. Mortimer was at the Vicarage the fol- 
lowing morning soon after breakfast ; and so 
kind was his manner^ so anxious did he seem to 
dispel the cloud on the brow of his ward, and 
convince him that his wish for this change of 
abode was not caused by any diminution of his 
regard, that De Lacy was won to a more cheer- 
ful temper, and shamed out of his bitter mood. 

*^ We expect you at dinner : suppose you 
ride with me first," said Mr. Mortimer, as he 
was leaving the Vicarage, after having sat 
awhile with the invalid. 

*' With pleasure," replied De Lacy ; and his 
looks echoed his words. 

*' I shall be ready in half an hour, and will 
order your horse.^ 

Two horses, and only two were standing «t 
the door, as De Lacy reached Aymestry HalL 
The one was Mr. Mortimer's--the other hu 
own. 
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*' Do you not ride to-day ?'' asked Brian, 
addressing Alice, as she was crossing to the 
library. 

** No : I prefer a walk." 

De Lacy said no more ; and Alice passed on. 

^ He does not wish for my company, or he 
would have said more," thought the gentle 
girl, as she went on her way. 

'^ She will not ride to-day, because I am to 
be one of the party," thought Brian, hia bitter 
mood returning at the thought ^^ And how 
rich a bloom on her cheek now that I am gone ! 
I will not trouble her much with my presence 
for the future." Thus were these early play- 
fellows, and long tried friends misconstruing 
each other's words and thoughts, as they had 
done on the night before; and weaving for 
themselves a web of misery. Was this merely 
the natural effect of Mortimer's objection to 
their marriage, or was the hand of a wily foe 
weaving dark threads into the ere-while golden 
tissue of their lives ? 

De Lacy, though in no mood for talking. 
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did his best to keep up a conyersation with 
his guardian ; but neyer before was Hinton so 
welcome, as when he overtook and joined them. 
He did duty in the matter of talking for De 
Lacy as weU as himself; and there was no 
dearth of words during the remainder of their 
ride. 

" Where is Edward ?" asked Brian of Hin- 
ton, as they were entering the house, Mr. 
Mortimer being some paces in advance, and 
out of hearing. 

'' Where is a WilW-the-Wisp ?" repUed 
Hinton, shrugging his shoulders. " He was 
off this morning soon after breakfast; but 
slipped out so quietly that none could tell 
which way he went. It is not the first time 
that he has done this, but, of course, you know 
where he spends his days. He could have no 
reserves from you, his bosom friend, the com- 
panion of his boyhood." 

'' You are mistaken : he has told me nothing 
of his plans, past, present, or to come," replied 
De Lacy, the reserve of his early friend in- 
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flicting a deeper wound from his being com- 
pelled to admit it to another. 

'' Indeed! you surprise me« I thought he 
kept open breaet with you : he ought to do so 
with such a friend, but Edward is greatly 
changed of late, and, to my mind, not changed 
for the better. He is growing self sufficient 
and touchy. Could you not advise him a little 
in this matter ?" 

^^ It would but increase the touchiness of 
which you speak : I have lost my influence over 
him," said De Lacy sadly, then added in a more 
cheerful tone : *' but his temper is too generous 
not to right itself in time, if he meet with no 
evil mind to turn him wrong." 

" Can you form no guess as to where, or 
with whom he has spent so much of his time 
of late ?" asked Hinton abruptly. 

*' None ; and you failed to discover his route, 
though you chose your own for the purpose 
to-day, if I do not mistake," replied De Lacy 
pointedly, turning a keen gaze on the ques- 
tioner, who seemed, for an instant, embarrassed 
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hj his scrutiny, then, gaining his composure, 
answered frankly. 

^^ You are right ; I could learn nothing of 
his movements in the direction of Wigmore." 

^^ A better knowledge of Edward's character 
would have sayed you the useless trouble. He 
has no fancy for Miss Aylmer ; and you should 
have known that long since." 

^^ For whom has he a fancy then ?" asked 
Hinton, biting his Up, as though to keep down 
some inward vexation. 

^' For what has he a fancy you mean, I con- 
clude ; and I answer, at present for taking long 
rambles and rides.'' 

^' My dear Brian," said Hinton confidentially, 
^^ learn Edward's haunts as soon as you can. 
Either question or follow him, whichever you 
think best, but learn his haunts by some means 
or other, and then we can consult together as 
to what we shall do next. If we cannot other- 
wise keep him from evil, it may be needful to 
tell his father." 
^* You must do as you please, Mr. Hinton, 
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on this and all other points ; but I am neither 
spy nor tale-bearer,'* replied De Lacy indig- 
nantly, turning into the drawing-room as he 
i^oke. 

If llinton was offended at the honest warmth 
of his companion, he showed no symptom of 
offence throughout the day ; but conversed as 
pleasantly with each of the party in their turn, 
as he had done during the ride, and there was 
not one who did not thank him in their hearts, 
if not with their lips, for so doing, 

De Lacy said little to any, and nothing to 
Alice, save some common*place courtesies at 
table ; and so much was he hurt by her cold 
demeanour, that the hour for retiring was 
longed for, not dreaded as before, though his 
own good night, and the good night of others 
sounded unusually sad to his ears. The good 
night of Alice was still low, though louder than 
before ; and her parents were, if possible, more 
cordial than ever, but nothing was said about 
seeing him on the morrow. Hinton was as 

VOL. II. G 
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friendly a» usual, but Edward's greeting and 
good night as they met in the hall was brief 
and brusque ; so much so, that Brian, believing 
his presence unwelcome, passed quickly oat, 
and through the grounds to the Vicarage. 
There was no lingering in the walk to-night — 
no looking up to Alice's casement; and no 
light from his window shone forth like a star 
through the leafy bought If he glanced to- 
wards her room ere he sank to rest, she knew 
it not. 

'^ Did you meet De Lacy as you came in ?" 
asked Hinton of Edward, pausing at the door 
of the latter's chamber. 

'' Yes, and wished him good-night." 

*^ You had better have wished him good 
temper, for he has been out of i^rts all day, 
perhaps at your frequent absence; he has 
scarcely seen you this week, and will be 
hurt, and make remarks if you go not to 
him soon*" 

'^ If he will feel hurt without a cause, he 
must." 
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" Nay, go and ride with him to-morrow, 
Edward." 

^' Excuse me : you shall put him in good 
humour first." 

'' I cannot to-morrow, being summoned to 
Leominster on business. Since you will not 
ride with De Lacy, suppose you ride with me." 

^' Thank you, cousin Hinton ; but I am not 
a mouse to be caught in the trap, though you 
bait it daintily with toasted cheese. So 
De Lacy is to play spy on my movements, 
or if I rebel, you will keep me under your own 
eye. I will take my own course, and keep 
my own counsel : good night." 

^' That headstrong boy may find that I will 
rule him yet, his passion? will work out his 
ruin : in this his father judges right." 

So thought cousin Hinton; but he had 
learnt, from experience, that Edward was not 
to be turned by remonstrance, so said no 
more on the subject when next they met. 

However anxious Hinton might be to dis- 
G 3 
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cover the haunts of his young cousin^ the 
business that called him to Leominster wa« 
too important to be delayed, though only for a 
few hours ^ but he fully determined on his re- 
turn to take measures for the discovery of 
the route which Edward had chosen^ for that 
he intended being absent during the day he 
never doubted, from his declining to ride with 
him or De Lacy. 

In this latter conjecture cousin Hinton was 
right, for he had left Aymestry but little more 
than an hour, when Edward Mortimer w*ent 
round to the yard for hi& horse, which he had 
ordered to be in readiness. Having always 
dispensed with the attendance of a servant 
when possible, his . riding alone of late was 
nothing extraordinary. 

" How comes this ? I told you to give me 
the other bridle," exclaimed Edward sharply, 
for something Hinton had said had put him out 

of humour. 

^^ It is no fault of mine, sir," replied Stephen 

Wilkinp, a loutish-looking youth, who seemed 
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rn a worse temper than his master, though iiis 
features lit up with malicious pleasure as he 
proceeded, a mdlicieus pleasure arising from 
the hope of injuring Peter Dyer, De Lack's 
groom, who had cut him oiit in the good 
graces of Molly, the under housemaid. ^' I^ 
is no fault of mine, sir. Peter says the other 
bridle belongs to his master, Mr. De Lacy ; 
and he won't let me touch it.'' 

^^ Nonsense ! How can it matter what Peter 
says,, when I told you to put it on ? Is he 
master here, or am I ?" 

^' That was just what I axed him, sir ; but 
it warn't of no use. He only snapped his 
fingers and laughed in my face. . Since he has 
been in furrin parte with Mr. De Lacy, there 
is no abiding him ; he gives himself such airs, 
talking of his master, as though he was the 
King of the Wake, and you nothing at all, 
sir, and making out that every woman they 
met was in love with one or the other. I -can'i 
abide such vanity — not I." 
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^' Let him look to himself, if he check not 
6uch impudence,'' replied Edward, reddening 
with anger. ^' Bring the bridle this instant." 

*^ I can't sir, seeing that Peter has locked 
it up. We have had a tussle about it already 
this morning." 

^' Go to Peter, and say, I order him to give 
you the bridle." 

^' Peter, Mr. Edward says that you are to 
give me the bridle directly ; and that he will 
give you a good thrashing if he hears any more 
of your impudence," said Stephen Wilkins in 
a triumphant tone, which would have galled a 
much less self-sufficient person than the good- 
looking Peter. 

'* Mr. De Lacy is my master, and he told 
me the last time he rode, always to put this 
bridle on Bayard ; and so I must, till he tells 
me to the contrary. Master Edward is not 
my master," replied Peter Dyer, with a lofty 
air, continuing his occupation of rubbing a 
curb chain, without even looking round to 
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ascertain whether Master Edward^ as he chose 
to term him^ was near enough to hear what 
was passing in the saddle room, or not. 

'* Thercj sir I it is just as I told you. Peter 
Dyer is the most impudentest boaster under 
the sun,'' observed the angry Stephen, turning 
to his young master, who had been near enough 
to catch the reply of the contumacious groom. 

-^* Give Stephen that bridle directly," said 
Eklward hotly, striding into the saddle-room 
with flashing eyes. 

^^ My master, Mr. de Lacy, sir, told me to 
put it on Bayard : if he should ride out to-day 
he would want it.'' 

The dogged manner of the groom, who was 
vexed at the triumph of Stephen, increased the 
wrath of Edward, who was in no humour to be 
crossed with impunity. 

" And I tell you to give it to Stephen. 
What is Mr. de Lacy, that h^ should command 
in my father's house? Give up the bridle, or 
you shall have a taste of this," holding up his 
whip as he spoke. 
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'^ Well, air, if you choose to take what 
belongs to Mr. de Lacy, I can't help it ; but it 
is not for fear of the whip that I give it up. 
Master must settle the matter as he likes, only 
if he should storm, it is no fault of mine." 

'* Let him storm as he will, that is nothing 
to me. But what made the bridle his, I should 
like to know ?" 

'^ Mr. Mortimer told my master, sir, the 
other day, to choose any bridles or saddles he 
pleased, and count them as his own, as his 
horses that came from furrin parts were so 
much better than the poor brutes the people 
have in Herefordshire." 

'^ Poor brutes, indeed I Herefordshire is 
famous for its horses," muttered Stephen aside. 

'^ My father could never have meant this ; 
Mr. de Lacy will be claiming every thing soon. 
Jf he wants a new bridle let him buy one, he 
has money enough to buy a thousand. Give 
Stephen that" 

*' Yes, yes; let your master buy a new 
bridle, and get a new man, the sooner the 
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better," said Stephen with a malicious grin, 4m 
he received the bridle, and turned to follow his 
master, who had quitted the saddle-room after 
issuing his last peremptory order. 

^' Oh ! for the matter of that, Mr. de Lacy 
has a full purse, and generous E^irit, so it was 
not for the worth of the thing, but only because 
it suits hifi horse's mouth. And were it known 
that he had been robbed of a bridle, and wanted 
another, he would have heaps poured into the 
stable from the first lords and generals of the 
land, here and in furrin pasts ; ay, and by the 
first ladies too, young, rich, and beautiful, for 
my master and I need not look out for sweet- 
hearts at Aymestry, if we did not like it; and 
may look out for them elsewhere shortly, for 
we are not going to put up with frowns when 
we can have as many smiles as we ^please, g^ 
-where we will, and that without asking for 
iheoL As for my master getting smother 
servant, see that you have not %o look out &r 

4G^ 5 
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another place. I£ Mr. Mortimer knew of tUSf 
it is easy to tell whose side he would take.** 

^^ So the very varlets know that I have no 
influence with my father, who prefers one of 
strange blood to his own son/' thought Edward 
Mortimer, biting his lip to keep down his rage^ 
for he was too near to avoid hearing Peter's 
reply. '^ De Lacy shall find that I am not to 
be made a cipher of in my father's house, nor 
shall Alice be taken up and thrown aside at his 
will, because he can win smiles by the million. 
He has grown weary of her, and therefore has 
gone to the Vicarage." 

His first impulse had been to horsewhip 
Peter, then his anger passed from the servant 
to his master; and from that moment there 
needed but little to make him at enmity with 
De Lacy, He knew nothing of the rivalry 
between the grooms, and in his anger never 
considered how little heed should be paid to 
the reports of domestics, who from merely 
catching scraps of conversations, and being 
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ignorant of the full meaning of many of the 
words they use^ are apt to distort or magniij 
things simple and harmless enough in them* 
selves^ into matter amountuig to mischief, if 
not to treason. The peace of many families 
has been destroyed by listening to idle words, 
that in their repetition seemed fraught with 
wrong and treachery. 

'^ There make haste] don't dawdle/' cried 
the impatient youth ; then, snatching the reins 
he sprang into the saddle, and giving the spur 
to his horse set off at full speed, to the wonder 
of the woman at the lodge, who could scarcdy 
open the gate in time for his passage through* 



^^^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



Cousin Hinton, as we have said before^ had 
fully intended to return early from Leominster, 
but he, like others, was doomed to find that 
man may intend, yet not perform. 

The person who was to meet him on this 
important bosinesfi did not arrive till late in the 
day ; and then came disputes and discussions 
before all things could be arranged to the satis- 
faction of both ; so that it was nearly nine 
o'clock ere Hinton rode out of Leominster, an 
hour counted late in those more primitive times 
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t'hough scarcely unpleasantly so on a warm 
July nightj as was the case in the present 
instance. 

Yet lovely as was the night, Mr. Hinton 
pressed on with speed. The soft grey sky with 
its full orbed moon had little beauty in his eyes, 
for his mind was intent on other things ; and 
his temper was ruffled by Edward's obstinate 
silence, as he termed it, and the trouble he had 
experienced iiji arranging the weighty business 
which had called him abroad. Contrary to the 
custom of most gentlemen at that period, he 
was unattended^ and unarmed^ save the sword 
by his side ; for intending to return early there 
were no pistols in his holsters. 

It was a singular thing, at least so thought 
Edward Mortimer, having remarked on the 
circumstance more than once, that Hinton who 
was so active himself in mind and body, had 
one of the most sluggish and stupid varlets that 
could be found in all his majesty's dominions. 

fie eould groom and saddle a horse, say yes 
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and no ; and there his accomplishments seemed 
to end. Hinton readily admitted his stupidity, 
and gave it as the reason why he so seldom took 
him with him; but then he was honest, no 
babbler^ no tipler ; if he saw nothing he told 
nothing, and always did what he was ordered 
to do ; that is when he understood the direc- 
tions given, which was not always the case. 

*' He is never out of the Way, and never 
presumes to think for me, which those of a 
quicker temperament often do," remarked 
Hinton one day, in answer to some jesting 
comment from his young cousin. 

*' He cannot think for himself, and therefore 
can never think for you," replied Edward laugh- 
ing ; and there the subject ended for the time. 

The road between Leominster and Aymestry 
was not then as good as it is now. In those 
days carriages, and even horses had occasionally 
to be dug out, and the way was so rugged and 
uneven, though in the fulness of the summei^ 
titiie, that Hinton found it impossible to udo 
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the speed he desired; and he was still some 
miles from Aymestry, when the clock of a 
neighbouring church tolled forth the hour of ten» 
He was on the point of touching his horse 
with the spur, when he was stopped and startled 
by the sound of a pistol shot at no very great 
distance, in the same direction as that in which 
he was proceeding. What cause for firing could 
there be at such a time of night ? Highway* 
inen^ or gentlemen of the road as they termed 
themselves, were common in many other parts 
of England ; but none had been known in this 
quiet neighbourhood for years. Mr. Hinton 
listened eagerly to hear if there was a second 
shot ; but there was none. He looked to his 
holsters ; but no pistols were there. Intending 
to return early, he had not told Humphrey to 
put them in, and Humphrey never did more 
than he was told. Mr. Hinton was no coward, 
nay, he was braver than most men ; for in the 
midst of the most iminent danger, he had 
coolness sufficient to calculate the advantage of 
this, or that line of conduct* He bore about 
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his person papers of value, and money to a con- 
siderable amount; and, for a moment, he 
thought of returning to Leominster with all 
possible speed ; but whilst he was debating the 
wisdom of such a step, he could distinguish, 
amid the stillness of night, the clatter of horses' 
hoofs, now faint in the distance, but each moment 
growing more distinct. 

Hinton took off his hat, and bent his ear 
towards the ground ; it was but one horse, and 
that one advancing rapidly, more rapidly than 
a sober, honest man would have advanced along 
such a road, except in a case of utmost need. 
To turn was to give this highwayman, if high- 
wayman it was, an opportunity of shooting him 
in the back: it was but man to man at the 
worst, so better stay and face the danger, what- 
ever it might be. But Hinton, though brave 
was prudent too, so, leaving enough in his purse 
to satisfy any moderate minded gentleman of 
the road, he secreted the rest of his money 
about his person, then, guiding his horse to the 
4iide of the road, where that read was best, he 
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restrained the animal to a slow walk, holding 
himself ready to dash forward at full speed, 
should he deem it advisable, on nearing the 
stranger. His heavy, silver-handled whip was 
grasped firmly in his right hand, and the hilt 
of his sword drawn round, so as to be ready for 
his grasp, if needed. 

The horseman might be a harmless traveller, 
or, if a foe, Hinton was prepared for defence 
if he saw a hope of victory, or yielding with a 
good grace, should resistance appear a folly. 
The summer moon was shining brightly, and 
he could distinctly see the advancing stranger 
check his steed abruptly, and then advance at 
a more moderate pace. 

*' He would give his horse breathing time, 
that will be rather against me," thought Hin- 
ton. ^' It is no honest, plodding farmer, count- 
ing up the price of a load of wheat ; and we 
are nearly matched in size and strength, I should 
think, only he has rather the advantage; 
£0 I must stand prepared for the worst* He 
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has no crape over his face, only a slouched hat, 
and, it may be, some disguising whiskers." 

The stranger advanced slowly, and passed 
with a courteous good night; then, wheeling 
suddenly round, dashed back towards Hinton 
with the intention, as it seemed, of overthrow- 
ing him by a sudden shock, but Hinton was on 
his guard, and wheeling round as suddenly, 
avoided the encounter, and fronted his foe, 
who, finding himself baffled in his first inten- 
tion, reined back his horse, and presented a 
pistol, exclaiming — ^^ Stand and deliver T 

'* Deliver me from such hot-headed gentle- 
men," replied Hinton coolly, making no attempt 
to beat down the pistol with his whip, as had 
once been his purpose. ** Why, Carter, how 
long have you turned toll-taker on his majesty's 
high roads, you took tolls on the sea when I 
heard of you last ?" 

" Who are you, who call me by that name ?" 
asked the wondering highwayman. 

^' One who knows you well ; James Hinton ; 
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but return your pistol to the holster^ for, with 
that shaking hand, it may go off against your 
will" 

The command was obeyed and Hinton con- 
tinued. 

'^ Did you come into this neighbourhood in 
search of me?" 

" No ; I knew not of your being here." 

^^ And feel no great pleasure at our meeting," 
observed Hinton drily. 

^' I will not say that; you may cross some 
of my plans, but you may assist me in other 
ways." 

[* That is, I have stopped your profits as a 
highwayman ; but you think you can get some- 
thing from me as a beggar. Psfaa, man ! in 
these days, nothing is given without an equi* 
valent, or the hope of obtaining one. But 
how come you to stand in need of aid ? I heard 
you were as rich as the sea kings of old." 

** All is not gold that glitters, Mr. Hinton ; 
nor all true that is reported. I had a large 
ransom to pay to my master in Algiers. A 
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dog's death to the corsair who took, and then 
sold me." 

'^ Psha, Carter ! that is a tale that has been 
told long since, and needs not to be talked of 
now. Why that is nearly twenty years ago." 

" It may be nearly that time, since I was 
made a slave in Algiers; but then I had to 
repay the ransom which was advanced by my 
friends, and that was no slight sum either. 
And how was I to repay it, seeing that those 
Mahomedan dogs had sunk my good vessel, and 
robbed me of all." 

*' What I you fought her to the last, like a 
brave man." 

'* I trow I did," replied Carter, with a grim 
smile of satisfaction. 

^^ But you were owner of another gallant 
bark, and could lose your hundreds at the 
gaming table, and never wince at the loss, 
when I knew you first." 

'* I had the whole of the peril, but only a 
small share of the profit, though there was no 
wisdom in bruiting this abroad ; and they who 
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risk their lives without blanching will scarcely 
wince at losing a few pounds; besides that 
the loss of to-day, is made up by the gain of 
to-morrow." 

'* True, Captain Carter, as I found to my 
cost. Simple youth that I was^ not to guess 
that the gay ruffler who threw down his 
guineas as shillings, losing five pounds to-day, 
winning fifteen the next, was the famous pirate, 
and smuggler, or what you would — the Sea 
Tiger, as some called him." 

*' You were never so simple, Mr. Hinton, 
but what you could look sharply after your 
own interests." 

'^ I was thrown early on my own resources, 
and took, in some measure, the tone of the 
companions among whom chance threw me." 

" But you have grown rich since we met ; 
and might eat gold if you would." 

" The world says so. Carter ; but you say 
that the world sticks not to the truth ; and 
that it is wise to prevent that truth from 
being bruited abroad." 



\ 
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^' Most wise in some cases ; but I was told 
that your cousin had left you a large landed 
property." 

^^ I succeeded to some hundreds of acres, as 
next heir at his death, no thanks to my cousin 
for that; but gold makes itself wings and 
flies away." 

^' Ay, and swiftly too at the gaming table, 
if there come a run of luck against you, as I 
know to my cost," observed Carter significantly. 

'* Ha I 80 your bankruptcy dates from that 
cause, does it ?" 

^* In part. Good fortune was on my side 
whilst I was young; but, jilt as she is, de- 
serted me when I grew old. Then came 
stonns and wrecks, spies and false friends, 
with little gain, and much spending — I had 
never the habit of saving. What pleasure in 
hoarding gold ? Light come, and light go, 
was ever my motto." 

'^ The moral of which is, none coming in 
and all gone out." 
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'^ Kight, Mr. Hinton^ a purse will come 
to an end^ as well ad a long preachment." 

^' And BO you seek to replenish that purse 
by making his Majesty's subjects pay taxes to 
another than the king." 

*' Precisely : for want of something better 
to do. That is, I have been trying my hand 
at it for the first time to-night." 

*' With what success ?" 

" Nothing to boast of, as you can witness." 

'^ But I must have the testimony of another 
witness, before I can decide on your gains, 
What tax did the first man pay ? I was the 
second you sued for gold." 

^' How know you that ?" asked Carter, with 
a start. 

'^ No matter how I became learned in this 
matter, but answer my question. What got 
you from him ?" 

^^ Then, to be frank with you, nothing but 
yexation. The youth seemed so lost in 
thought, or love, or something as profitable, 
that I hoped to find him an easy prey ; but he 
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was roused like a lion at my first word, and broke 
from me like a flash of lightning.'* 

^' Lost in love !" repeated Hinton, musingly. 
'' What sort of a youth might he be ?" 

'^ Of the middle height, slight, and well 
formed ; with hot blood in his veins, which 
he would be ready to pour forth upon slight 
provocation, if I may judge from the flashing 
of his eye." • 

" Had he light hair, or dark ?»* 

'^ Rather light than dark, with a sparkling 
blue eye; and a dress that bespoke him to be 
of good birth.** 

** And where met you the youth ?" 

" In the road to the right there, which he 
had entered not long before, coming out from 
some gentleman's park or plantation, as.it 
seemed.'* 

" And that shot — did it do him no harm?" 
asked Hinton eagerly, with a look whose mean- 
ing puzzled his companion. 

" None, I believe. The horse was as hot- 
blooded as his rider, and saved his master by 
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rearing ; the ball may have passed through the 
animal's ear, but I know not for certain, as he 
sped away like a shot. I am not scurry that the 
youth escaped, for taking life on the road is 
not like taking it out on the open sea, when 
your blood is up after hot fighting." 

^ All things are matter of opinion," observed 
Hinton drily, ^^ but he who takes up a profes- 
sion must go through with it — or starve." 

** That youth is in your way, I understand," 
said Carter significantly, and with increasing 
familiarity of manner. 

^^ I said not so ; my remark was general 
How should I know the name of that youth ?" 
replied Hinton coldly. ^^ But what made you 
choose this neighbourhood for your ground of 
action ? But few wealthy travellers pass this 
way." 

" It was but a sudden thought that flashed 
across me an hour before, on finding my 
pockets empty. I came hither to make money 
of a secret, all other trades having failed." 

TOL. n. H 
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'^ What secret? and to whom would you eell 
it?" 

^^ Kay, nay, Mr. Hinton, I said not that I 
came to give away my secret, but to make 
money of it." 

" As you please," replied Hinton carelessly, 
*' only I give no aid to those who give me iiot 
their confidence." 

Carter glanced at Hinton, and then at his 
own pistol. He was the better armed, and as 
he thought the stronger of the two ; but Hin- 
ton would scarcely be riding unattended with 
much money about his person, and as the high- 
wayman had said before, it was a difierent 
thing killing a man, and that too an old ac- 
quaintance, if not friend, on the high road^ to 
killing one at sea, when his evil passions had 
been excited by a previous combat. 

" Have you determined ? I am ready for an 
encounter if you decide on that," said Hinton, 
whose eye had been on him from the first. 

'' No," replied Car1?^r, *' I shall not strive 
with you to-night, for old acquaintance sake. 
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even though I know not where to get a meal ; 
what I may do hereafter, when made tigerish 
by long fasting, I cannot say. I am not one 
to lie down and starve without making an effort 
to get food." 

^^ I should imagine not. But you forget the 
secret which is to make your fortune." 

'^ I intend it should do so ; but there is no 
knowing. It relates to events long past, and I 
know not what sort of person I have to deal 
with." 

** If a secret of such importance, why have 
you let it grow rusty by long keeping ?" 

'^ I had other employments more to my taste 
in former days, and knew not whither my man 
had flown. There might be other reasons too, 
no matter what." 

^^ Certainly not, since you do not mean to 
tell them. Good night, I wish you a hearty 
supper now, and hereafter a skilful tightener of 
the rope, should you require such." 

^' Favor me with a loan to procure the first, 
H 3 
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imd I wHl take my cbance of the second," re^ 
plied the bighwayman waxing warm, and vexed 
with himself for having named the secret. 
** A loan 1" repeated Hinton interrogatively, 
'* Oh I make it a gift if you will ; or we will 
toss np which it shall be, double or quits,** 
replied Carter with a reckless laugh. 

''£ give nothing for nothing/' observed 
Hinton coolly. 

*' Have a care V* exclaimed Carter fiercely, 
** or I may, however unwillingly, be driven to 
take what you will not give." 

*' Have a care, or I may deem it a duty to 
introduce his majesty's officers to Captain Car- 
ter, whose gallant exploit to-night, will not 
make them less anxious for the acquaintance," 
replied Hinton coolly, and with an air of deter- 
mination whidi showed that he was not to be 
moved from his purpose. 

" Why so eager for my secret?" questioned 
Carter in vexation, and muttering the oatl), 
which he dared not speak boldly out. ** Of 
vrhat profit can it be to you ?" 
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^' Most probably none ; but I would know 
that for certain, and may at least be able to aid 
you with my counsel^ since you know not ths 
character of him to whom you would apply." 

^' Ay, aid me, and take the lion's share of 
the gain," observed Carter mistrustfully. 

*^ What then ? It may be as well to have a 
lion for a friend, lest the jackall should be 
devoured by the hounds, who pant for his 
blood. Your deed of to-night, if known, might 
lessen the value of your secret ; a witness to be 
of worth must seem of good character." 

**' There is some truth in that/' said Carter 
thoughtful^. 

^^ It is all truth ; but decide as you please ; 
I am ready to be friend or foe as you choose." 

'^ Well then, since it must be so, there is the 
name of him whom I seek," said Carter^ 
drawing a paper from his pocket, though 
with evident reluctance, and presenting it to 
Hinton. 

The moon shone so brightly that the writingi 
being large and broad, was distinctly legible. 
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Hinton unfolded the paper ; but let it fall from 
his hand with an involuntary expression of sur- 
prise, and joyful surprise as the highwayman 
fancied. 

^' There is triumph in his eye : I may make 
a good bargain," thought the cunning Carter, 
catching the paper as it was falling. 

" You know the man,'* said Carter, looking 
searchingly at his companion. 

^' I do, and must know the secret." 

^' Must, Mr. Hinton I I am not used to' that 
word. My secret is of value, and shall not be 
lightly parted with." 

^' Listen," said Hinton, after a moment's 
pause. *' If your secret refers, as I suspect, to 
some deed done years ago, it will serve you 
little without my aid. You know what I know 
— you know what I can tell, and, as I said be- 
fore, a witness to be of worth must bear 
a worthy character. How would the word of 
Captain Carter, smuggler, pirate, highwayman, 
and it may be some other aliases beside, weigh 
against that of James Hinton of Hemmington* 
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Trust me with your secret — submit to my 
guidance ; and your reward shall be ample/' 

^^ Well then, since it must be so ; but mind, 
you stand pledged to the rich reward." 

" I am ; and will redeem the pledge, if you 
perform the conditions." 

'^ So be it then. Bend down your head, and 
let me whisper the tale in your ear, lest the 
night wind oatch it, and bear it to others." 

Hinton bent forward as desired, and low as 
was the whisper caught its meaning on the 
instant. 

" Are you certain of the truth of this ?" 
questioned Hinton eagerly, his eyes, that were 
fixed keenly on his companion, gleaming trium- 
phantly as he spoke. 

^' I am ; for I had it from his own lips. 
And now what eomes aeict ?" 

'^ This for the present, more hereafter," said 
Hinton promptly, giving him the purse, which 
he had prepared for the highwayman if com- 
pelled to yield. " Yet stay, give me back the 
purse," he added, ^' that may tell tales^ having 
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been worked by a fair lady ; but keep the gold. 
Guineas are alike, which purses are not. Hare 
.you been seen at Leominster ?^ 

^^ No ; as I told you before, I have been in 
the coui^ry but a few hours, and came a cross 
road." 

'^ That is welL Make what alteration you 
can in your dress, so as to be as little like him 
who fired that shot as possible : unslouch your 
hat, and hie on to Leominster with what speed 
you may, entering the town brayely and boldly, 
so that none may look on you suspiebusly. 
Seek out this house," and Hinton wrote an 
address in a leaf from his tablet as he spoke ; 
^' ahd you will be sure of a safe and comfort- 
able lodging, till you hear further from me." 

'^ Let that communieation be speedy then ; 
for I want to proceed to action." 

^' It shall be as speedy as circumstances will 
permit ; but to work profitably we must work 
warily; and none must know of our acquaint- 
ance. Remember, if we meet, we meet as 
strangers^ unless I speak first. When I have 
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decided on the best course to pursue, I will see 
you again," 

** You had better hear all Z have to tell, ere 
you decide on that : to gain our purpose there 
must be things untold, as well as told." 

^' Ha ! then I must see you first ; but will 
not delay you now. Be sure you make your- 
self as unlike yourself of an hour since as you 
ca^, le.st that young hot^head should rai«e the 
Jiue and cry after you." 

^^ If he should, he may not get off so cheaply 
next time. You would not weep were he put 
out of the way." 

" Mark me, Carter;" and Hinton spoke 
very resolutely. " No harm must some to 
that hot-head — ^yet;" and the yet came his- 
*singly as from the mouth of a serpent, '^ he 
will make a good tool to work with, and tools 
should only be destroyed when worn out, or 
dangerous." 

^^ Let him live tiben. I wish not to take 
bis life, unless he should prove troublesome." 
H 5 
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** I will take care of that, if you heed my 
directions in all things. There is the name of 
your host that is to be; your business is to 
purchase^ or rent some land in the neighbour- 
hood: your name I leave you to announce. 
My name need not be mentioned, your host's 
haying a farm to dispose of will account for 
your going straight to him : you heard of this 
fact whatever town you came through last — 
you understand — I need not instruct you in 
these matters. Captain Carter knows well 
how to seem the things which he wishes to be 
thought." 

^^ I fcihould, having had some practice that 
way," observed the highwayman, with a self- 
complacent smile." ** Some of his Majesty's 
officers of the customs can bear witness to 
that." 

A few more hurried cautions, with promises 
of prudence on one part, and further aid on 
the other; and then the two parted, both 
hasting on their respective roads with as much 
speed as the state of those roads would permit. 
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With all his baste, it was long past ten before 
Hinton entered the village of Aymestry ; but 
he found in the stable, not only his own sober, 
non-seeing, and non-telling Humphrey, but 
with him Peter and Stephen: and all three 
talking together, in a manner which proved 
that they were conversing on some event, 
which to them seemed strange, and worthy of 
much comment. 

^^ What is the matter, that you are keeping 
up such a babbling ?" enquired Hinton, who, 
from their loud talking, had come on the 
grooms unawares. 

^' Law, sir 1 are you there ? Well I am 
glad your are come back safe," replied the 
startled Humphrey. 

'^ Safe I and why should not I come back 
safe ? What do you mean ?^ 

** Oh 1 only, sir, that Mr. Edward has 
been*—" 

** Hush 1 you know we were not to say 
anything about it," interposed Stephen, an in- 
terposition which, as any reasonable man would 
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kave foreseen, only rendered the questioner 
nore curious. 

^^ This i» fbllj,^ observed Hinton sharply, 
^ as if you could keep from me what you have 
been chattering about for the last half hour, 
like so many magpies round a bone. What is it, 
Humphrey ? Tou are all crowding round my 
eousin's hoEse, has he had a fall?" 

" No, sir, not a fall— only his ear, sir, — 
look at his ear." 

^^ Well, I see a hole through it How came 
that r 

'^ Ah I sir, that is the ihiag ; but Mr. 
Edward will be ^ery angry at ita being known,, 
for he told me on no account to say a word to 
any one about it ; but you will bear witness 
that you found out the ear yourself; and that 
it was Humphrey who told you first, thou^ 
I bade him hold his tengue,** said Stephen, wha 
was by no means unwilling to tell all the 
secret, since half had already come out through 
anothen^ 
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*^ I will bear you blameless, Stephen, so tell 
me how it happened." 

^^ It was a highwayman did it, «ir. Don't 
you see the round hole, where the bullet passed 
through. It was a mercy k did not go through 
his head.'" 

*' A highwayman I Nonsense, Stephen ! 
There has not been such a thing heard of in 
these parts for years." 

" It was a highwayman though, sir, how- 
somdever, for master said so, only he was 
vexed when he had said it ; and bade me not 
say a word to any one about it, as it would 
only frighten Mr. Mortimer and my mistress 
ibr nothing ; and they might be afraid to let 
him ride out alone again.^" 

*^ And where might he meet this highway- 
man ?" 

^^ In the Lucton road, sir ; just by the gate 
eoming out of the grounds at Croft Castle," 
replied Stephen doggedly, vexed at the in- 
credulous tone of the questioner. ^^ A round. 
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hole can't come in a horse's ear with nothing ; 
and ghosts don't shoot. We shan't be safe in 
our beds, now that the highwaymen are come 
into these parts." 

** Then I know not where else you can be 
safe/' observed Hinton^ laughing. 

^' This comes of Mr. Edward's riding all 
alone," said Stephen, who did not approve of 
the habit, as he liked riding about the country 
nearly as much as his young master. 

^' It comes of taking my master's bridle. It 
is a judgment on him," muttered Peter in 
a loud aside, which provoked the wrath of 
Stephen. 

*^ My master only claimed his rights ; he 
ain't to be put upon ; nor I neither," replied 
Stephen angrily. 

" Bights I" repeated Peter scornfully, as he 
walked away. *' I should like to know whfft 
Mr. Mortimer would say if he knew that 
Master Edward had been claiming the bridle, 
he gave to Mr. De Lacy. Not that we value 
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the worth of the bridle^ my master is too rich 
and generous to care for the money ; only it is 
the shabbiness of the thing." 

'* There ain't no shabbiness at all, and I would 
advise you, you furrin monkey> to call my 
young master Mr. Edward for the future ; he 
ain't a boy no longer, as you may find when he 
lays his whip across your shoulders," almost 
shouted Stephen in his anger. 

^' Better not let him try that ; I am not his 
drudge," replied Peter in scorn, flinging back 
the words at his rival ere he closed the back- 
door behind him* 

'^ What is all this about a bridle ?" asked 
Hinton. 

" Why you see, sir, there is no putting up 
with the impudence of that Peter Dyer, since 
he have been in furrin parts with his master, and, 
according to him, his master ain't much better," 
replied Stephen Wilkins in a confidential tone, 
del^hted at the opportunity of telling his 
grievances, or some of them at least. ^' You 
see this bridle, sir, this one hanging up ? Well, 
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my young master told me to put it on this here 
horse, this morning ; but Peter would not let 
me have it; and when Mr. Edward insisted 
that he should give it me, he was more impu- 
dent than ever^ insisting as how it was Mr. De 
Lacy's ; that Mr* Mortimer had given it to him 
— that it was downright robbery to take it ; 
and a deal more sauce of the same sort^" 

^' Did your young master give up the bridle ?" 
^'No, no, sir; Mr. Edward bean't one of 
that sort ; he has too high a spirit to be tram- 
pled on ; so he would have the bridle, saying, 
what is true, that Mr. De Lacy had enough 
money to buy plenty of bridles if he liked. 
So Peter was in a great passion, and marched 
off to his master, «nd then off to Ludlow to 
buy a new bridle ; and his boastings and impu- 
dence have been more than enough to provoke 
a saint. He and his master need not be be- 
holden to us for a bridle — they can throw away 
money as they please. I wonder, for my part, 
how Mr. de Laey comes with so much more 
than my young master. Then he and hm 
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master can't keep themselves to themselves for 
the women folk that fall in love with them ; 
yet I don't see nothing so particular in them, 
not I. He says his master might have had 
Miss Aylmer if he had liked it ; and that Miss 
Alice is in love with him now ; and that she 
has been looking like a ghost ever since he 
went to the Vicarage; and that Molly, the 
under-honsemaid, is over head and ears in love 
with him, which I won't believe no how, though 
he does talk such stuff to her. And then he 
struts about like a bantam cock> and twists his 
whiskers, and say she and his master fun't goiog 
to marry yet, for they may choose where they 
please. Impudent to say this of Miss Alice, 
and Molly too. But to my mind, no good 
comes to no one of going into furrin parts. 
Like master like man. There is no biding his 
imperence ; and I won't bide it that I can tell 
him." 

^^ I should think you could return it with 
good interest, Stephen, if you tried," said 
Hinton laughing* 
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*' I will try, sirj for I am not one to be pnt 
upon, any more than my master/' answered 
Stephen, who considered the words of Hinton 
a warrant and recommendation to use his tongue 
if not his fists. 

*^ Have a care, and do not let Mr. Mortimer 
hear of this squabbling, for it would make him 
angry, and do you no good : and since your 
young master wishes you to say nothing of his 
accident to-night, be sure and hold your tongue 
on the subject; i^nd do you, Humphrey, be 
equally silent." 

So saying Hinton walked into the house; 
and then, finding the drawing-room empty, up- 
stairs to Edward's chamber. 

^^ Is anything the matter?" asked Edward 
abruptly, as his cousin entered his room. 

^' That is what I am come to ask you," re- 
plied Hinton setting down his candle, and 
taking a seat ^^ What is all this about a 
highwayman ?" 

^' Fsha I that fellow Stephen has been bab- 
bling, though I bade him hold his tongue. He 
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shall look out for another place," exclaimed 
Edward pettishly. 

^' Lay no blame on Stephen ; I saw the 
wound in your horse's ear, and insisted on hear- 
ing the truth, to which Humphrey helped me, 
having probably overheard your conversation 
with Stephen. Of course, when I kne\!^ half 
from my own groom, there was no reason why 
I should not hear the remainder from yours, 
who is quicker at telling a tale than my plod- 
ding serving man. I suppose the highwayman 
is an exaggeration of Stephen's." 

'* No exaggeration at all," replied Edward 
quickly, hurt at his cousin's supposing that he 
made more of his adventure than the truth 
would warrant. 

^^ Indeed I you surprise me. Such a thing 
has not been heard of in these parts for yearsir" 

" Possibly not ; and I do not want this pro- 
claimed at the Cross at Hereford. If my 
mother should hear of it, she would be wanting 
to tie me to her apron string, lest I should come 
to some harm/' 
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'^ And you would rather be tied to the apron 
string of another," observed Hinton archly. 

** I like power to go where I please," replied 
Edward looking away. 

^^ That is natural at your age, I only wish I 
could arrange all this to your liking ; but your 
father seems infatuated, thinking that no one 
oan do anything right but De Lacy. Now tell 
me of this highwayman. Where did you meet 
him, and what was he like ?" 

^^ I encountered him on the Lucton road ; 
but of his likeness I can tell you nothing, for 
the whole affair passed like a flash of lightning. 
I saw a pistol — ^heard the words — ^ Stand and 
deliver/ and then the report of that pistol, as 
my horse dashed on at full speed, after rearing, 
which may have saved my life ; but whether 
he who fired that pistol was man or fiend, black 
spirit or grey, I cannot tell you.^ He may 
have had horns and hoofs for what I know." 

** Are you certain that you should not re- 
cognise him?" 
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*^ Quite certain ; I am not even sure that he 
had a face." 

" But his dress — what was that T* 

'^ Coat and waistcoat^ I conclude^ though it 
may have been frock and cowl for aught I 
could swear to the contrary." 

** You must have been strangely occupied 
with other thoughts not to mark his appear- 
ance," observed Hinton pointedly. 

^' I was not thinking of highwaymen cer- 
tainly," replied Edward in some confusion, 
averting his face as before. ^^ I am only sorry 
I ever let out the word, I never intended to do 
so, and now I fear there will be no keeping the 
tale from my mother." 

** I do not know that ; I will try to do so 
to please you, Edward." 

^ Thank you, Hinton, that is like your old 
good nature." 

*' But then you must give up this riding 
alone of nights ; I could not answer it to my 
conscience to let you run such a risk again." 

" Psha, cousin Hinton ! it will be no risk at 
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alL Depend upon it> it was only some stray 
highwayman on his way to more populous 
parts^ and having failed in his first endeavour, 
he will not stay to make another attempt." 

'^ Th^e may be some truth in that. But 
why be out so late, or why not take Stephen 
with you ?" 

^^ Stephen chatters ; and I prefer being 
alone." 

^' Alone all day ?" asked Hinton archly. 

'* Good night, cousin Hinton, I am sleepy," 
replied Edward laughing. 

*' So I am to be told nothing yet," observed 
Hinton with an answering laugh. '' I shall 
have found it all out myself within three days, 
and then look for no mercy at my hands, at 
least from my tongue. I should have found it 
out long since, had I not been so much taken 
up with watching poor Alice. It is sad to look 
on her fading cheek, and Stephen tells me that 
De Lacy is unmanly enough to boast that he 
possesses her heart, but as he can choose where 
he will, he cares little for the possession of her 
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hand. My blood boiled at the bare thought of 
such insolence, and I was too much shocked 
and startled to check his babbling as I should 
have done." 

^^ Did De Lacy dare make such a boast ? 
He shall rue it. My sister is not to be in- 
sulted with impunity/' exclaimed Edward in 
passion, starting up as he spoke, and placing 
his hand on the sword which lay on the table 
before him. 

" Stop, stop, Edward I Sit down and be 
calm, or I shall repent having even hinted at 
this. It may be only some nonsensical rivalry 
and squabbling between Stephen and Peter, in 
consequence of the latter's saying that your 
being shot at served you right, or was a judge- 
ment on you for taking a bridle that did not 
beloi^g to you, stealing it, I think he said, from 
his master." 

" Stealing! Did the varlet say so? He 
shall pay for his insolence. Master and man 
shall both learn that I am not the puling boy 
for which they take me." 
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'^ Boy I ah I I fear there is the mischief; 
for I remember Peter persisted in calling you 
Master Edward^ though Stephen stood up 
stoutly for your manhood; and perhaps De 
Lacy being three years older, and haying seen 
so much more of the woild^ may find it difficult 
to check the air of superiority, or rather com- 
mand which did not become him ill when you 
were really a mere boy, and placed under his 
charge by nurse or mother ; but such a feeling 
and manner are preposterous now.'' 

" They are, and not to be endured," ex- 
claimed Edward hotly, ^^ and so I will tell 
Brian to-morrow." 

*^ You must do no such things" said Hinton 
with an air of affectionate command. ^^ To do 
this were only to afford De Lacy a fresh 
triumph. Be ruled by me, you cannot doubt 
my regard. Your father holds, at present, that 
De Lacy can do no wrong, and praises his cold- 
ness to Alice as dutiful submission to himself." 

^ But if I tell him of bis insulting boasts he 
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wiU think differentlj/' urged the indignant 
youth, 

" Will he credit the report ? Will he believe 
aught against De Lacy ?" 

. '^ He will not suspect me of a lie ; he knows 
me incapable of fdsehood," exclaimed Edward 
indignantly. . 

'' That may be, but you have not heard 
these boasts from De Lacy's own lips; and 
the report of Peter may be disbelieved by one 
who wishes to disbelieve; besides, the man 
who could be base enough to make such boasts 
would be base enough to deny them.. Your 
father has set up this De Lacy as an idol, 
and will not displace him at your bidding." 

" Then what woiild you have me do ?!' ques- 
tioned Edward passionately. '^ Crouch at his 
feet, and lick his hand, like a fawning spaniel ; 
and thank him for the insults heaped on Alice 
and myself ?" 

'* Not so, Edward ; but I would have you 
tnde youF time,, and join prudence to courage. 

yoL. II. I . 
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The rage of a muzzled dQg lo^k^ ricUculouiB ^ 
and you can affect no good by your anger at 
pre^pt. Smother it — keep it; under^ till the 
xnoment come when it may haye full Bweep. 
Your eyes are flashing still — thi^. comes of my 
imprudence in. retailing thi^. idle tattle. The 
fact is^ I was too much roused myself to keep 
the silence I should haye done. Peter. Dyer's 
information may be incorrect." 

*^ You do not tbii)Lk it so," obseryed Edward 
doggedly. 

*' My own piiiyate opinion should not in- 
fluence ypu. Act not on that which you can- 
not substantiate^ but wait and see." 

^' Wait I wait I wait I that is eyer the bur- 
den, of your song/' exclaimed Edward, inter- 
rupting him. ^^ You are a cruel master, 
goaiding a noble horse to desperation, then 
tbij^king to check it with the curb." 

^* I goading you to desperation !" repeated 
HintQSi^ wiA a look of amazement. 

" YiW, you> cousin Hinton, you I" replied 
Edward passionately , too much excited, to check 
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the words which ruehed to his lips. ^^ You 
have been teaching me mistrust of the friend 
of my youth from the hour when you knew of 
his return; you have been goading me to 
anger and jealousy from the moment I crossed 
your threshold at Hemmington. Till then I 
had looked on De Lacy as a brother, and was 
happy in so doing ; you taught me to regard 
him as a foe, stepping between me and my 
rights, and supplanting me in the affection of 
my parents and Alice ; and then my peace 
was gone.*' 

**' I taught yon to regard De Lacy as your 
foe!" repeated Hinton with a look of still 
greater amazement. 

^' Yes, till you planted and fostered the 
seeds of jealousy, I counted De Lacy my best 
friend ; yet now that you have taught me to 
regard him as vile, you would stay my arm 
from inflicting the chastisement which sueh 
vileness desei^ves. Can you waken the whirl- 
wind, and then stop it? Time after time 
I 3 
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would I haye bared my heart to De Lacy, 
told him my wrongs, and heard what he had 
Co say in his defence ; but you would not let 
me. Then should I have known' by his answer 
whether he was generouei, as of old, or base as 
you say," 

'* And been kughed at> and trod on for 
your folly," observed Hinton with a sneer. 
'' This comes of showing my regard by med* 
dling in matters which did not concern mCr 
This comes of trying to teach prudence to one, 
who will rush headlong to destruction. Did 
you not complain to me that De Lacy was 
permitted to go abroad, whilst you were de- 
tained at home ? that he was treated with 
respect as a man, whilst you were snubbed as 
a boy ? that he, an « alien to your blood, was 
dearer to your kindred than yourself; and 
that you were overlooked in the engrossing 
interest of his expected return ?" 

^^ Complain is too strong a word ; I may 
have named those things to you as subjects of 
regret to myself; but never as grounds of 
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jealousy towards him : it was your eommentfl 
which first roused that feeling." 

'* My comments I Have I not urged yoii 
time after time to calm that hot spirit, and be 
prudent ?** 

*' Ay, in such terms as ever stirred my hot 
oBpirit to a fieiscer fire/' 

" Since you can so misunderstand my m€>- 
iives, so misinterpret my words, it will be 
better for both if we hold no further commu- 
nication with each other," replied HintoB 
loftily, rising as he spoke, and taking his 
<;andle to depart. " I have tried to do you 
«ome service with your father — I had hoped to 
do you much more hereafter, Jjiut this is ended^ 
I can interfere in your favor no more. I will 
not upbraid you with ingratitude, but hope 
you may -find a friend as true as be, -who has 
watched your growth, year after year, with 
the anxious affeetion of an elder brother. 
Blame me for idl things that go wrong if yoM 
please, and I will bear the blame for your sake, 
however unjust" 
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Edward Mortimer, when not under the in- 
fluence of passion, was generous and high 
minded. He saw the pale face of Hinton, he 
heard his tones of gentle reproach, and his 
anger was gone. 

^' Forgive me," he said with a flash of in- 
genuous shame, starting up to prevent the 
departure of Hinton. *' You must forget my 
harsh words : the blame, I doubt not, rests 
all with me. I am too rash — ^too hot, and have 
pained you much by my accusations: unjust 
they must be, since you say so. Your face is 
of a deadly paleness still ; and there is a some- 
thing in your eye, I know not what, that 
makes me shrink." 

*^ You have pained and disappointed me, 
Edward, more than I can tell," replied Mr. 
Hinton, very gravely, yet with no anger in his 
tone. 

^' I see I have, and regret my rash speech 
more than you can do. I know not how it is, 
but, of late, I seem to have lost all control 
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oV^r thoughts and words. You will forgi^t 
what I said in my pas'sibn cousin Hinton ?" 

" I will forgive it, Kd#ard : but to forget, 
rests rather with you than with me. Do you 
maintain the triith of ybur charge? Can you 
believe that your cousin Hinton, your long 
tri^d friend, has played the part of a foe and 
a trUitor ?" 

" No, no; 1 ckrinot belieVe it,^ replied 
Edward frankly, totlched by 'th^ gentle re- 
proach conveyed In the question. '*1 must 
have misunderstood ydtir meianing.^ 

"You 'mtist indeed, Edward; or I may 
have been too careless in my choice of wbrds, 
or rather in my use of thein, for I can never 
stop to w6i^h 'thy btits and ands. With a 
quick e^e, and a fraink ahd nierry modd, I see 
more than mdhj wish, ktld out with those 
truths, in thy gaiety, which a more designing 
character would keep 'to hitn^elf. I should 
have learnt better ere thiis, and must try to be 
more pnident for ihe future ; br, if I should 
iiee and siEiy vhat andther wotild'ratiier not see. 
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oT not be told, you must take my words as they 
come, and not rate them above their worth, or 
beyond their meaning. Moreover, you must 
promise me, Edward, to have no outbreak with 
your father or De Lacy: such a. course would 
l>e the worst that you can possibly pursue. 
Your father may be less infatuated in time, 
and see spots in that sun which he deems 
spotless now ; by maintaining your rights with 
the calm dignity of a man, even De.Lacy must 
cease to consider you as a petulant boy." 

^^ He shall find that I am not a boy," 
observed Edward hotly, irritated at the ex- 
pression. 

^^Be calm, Edward, be calm; you are «o 
hot that I fear to advise you, lest this very 
advice should be brought against me hereafter. 
You must make allowances for a young man 
who is flush of money, and has made the grand 
tour. I can allow him to despise such a stay 
at home as myself, and you must do the same : 
in time he will learn to think less of himself." 

^^ Ay, my allowance is scanty, and I have 
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eeen little beyond Ajmestry^ and a few milea 
round," muttered the youths giving .vent to bia 
own vexation, rather than addressing hia com* 
panion. 

'" Well, well, Edward, never heed a little 
vain boasting ; you may win the love of a fair 
lady yet, even with De Lacy as your rival; 
though that insolent varlet of his would deny 
the possibility** 

" I may, and I will." 

Hinton marked the triumphant tone, and 
ismiled. 

'* Yes, yes, never be discousaged. Dc-Lacy 

must not claim all the good things in this 

world as he dees the bridles. It might be 

4i)etter if the Vicarage were a little more dis- 

•tant, but when he finds you beyond his centred 

he may take himself farther a field, in which 

oase all things may ^o smooth again, Alice 

regain her good looks, and you your proper 

<place in your father's heait and house. And 

OLOw, {^ood night Thiak joE what I have «ai<|^ 
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and be prudent I will say nothing of the 
highwayman, since you desire silence on the 
subject, and hope Peter will be too much 
occupied in boasting of the success of his master 
and himself among the ladies, to think more of 
the matter, for in truth I doubt his talent for 
keeping silence, if I may judge from what he 
reports of De Lacy's proceedings. We are 
firm friends, as we have ever been," he added, 
holding out his hand. 

'' Firmer, if anything, for your ready for- 
giveness of my petulance," replied the warm- 
hearted youth, returning his friendly shake with 
interest. 

^^ Yes, firmer, as you say, if that could be« 
I must ever feel a deep interest in him whom 
I have danced on my knee as a child. So good 
night once more, and be patient, even though 
your old playfellow should now seek to play 
the lord." 

'^ Be patient though De Lacy should seek to 
play the lord I" repeated Edward Mortimer, 
still standing in the centre of the room, where 
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HintoQ had left him. " It is ever thus he 
preaches patience ; arid yet there is a fiotnething 
in his look and tone which never fails to stir into 
greater rage. My hot blood never meed so 
madly through my veins of old ; and, till my 
visit to Hettimington, I counted De Lacy a 
brother, and now Hinton lets out, as it were 
reluctantly, that he has usurped my place in 
my father's house and heart And Alice too, 
De Lacy has d^red to boast of her love to him, 
4nd speak slightingly of it. And yet I am to 
be patient, very patient At least so he 6ays, 
though his looks — and — but I must not accuse 
Hinton again ; the blame should rest with me, 
not him. He used to dance me on his knee, 
and carry me in his arms; he could not be 
false, but must mean my good by what he says. 
His affection for me must be very strong, or he 
would not have turned so deadly pale at my 
unjust accusation. I will strive to be patient 
and think no more of De Lacy. Alas ! that he 
should be so changed of late. I wish he were 
further off, for I never feel comfortable in His 
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presence now ; and my indignation wiH 
burst forth into words some day. I will think 
of another now, ay, and dream of another too. 
Hinton has not found me out, which proves 
that I can keep a secret. I wait but the oppor^ 
tunity to press my suit, and then I will tell 
him myself; he showed himself but a blind 
busy body about Miss Aylmer, or I would 
have tdld him before. Even my father can 
bring no objection against my choice." 

The frown passed away from the naturally 
open brow of the youth, and he laid his head 
.on the pillow in the hope and expectation of 
being gladdened by pleasant dreams ; but the 
looks and tones of Hinton haunted him sleeping 
as well as waking, ever rousing his anger and 
jealousy towards De Lacy. Throughout his 
dreams, and they were broken and many, his 
old playfellow seemed ever his foe, and success- 
ful rival. Edward Mortimer was no bdiever 
in dreams in theory, no sensible people are; 
and yet there are few who have not, at some 
time or other of their lives, been influenced by 
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them in some degree, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. If our dreams chime in with our 
thoughts, and what more natural, we are apt to 
consider them prophetia If they chime not in 
we count them as idle nothings, or judge them 
by the rule of contrary. So much for man's 
wisdom ! 

Edward Mortimer was not a fool ; and yet 
his humour was not improved by these dreams, 
nor hb jealousy towards De Lacy decreased. 

^' I hold the threads of fate in my own hand, 
to tangle, to gather together, or to cut at my 
will," was Hinton's thought as be turned from 
iiis cousin's door. 
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CHAPTER VL 



And what had De Lacy been doing all this 
day? Fretting and chafing at the coldness 
and neglect of his friends, and then taking him- 
self to task for so. doing. 

Mr. Mortimer, believing from something 
which Hinton had said that De Lacy was to be 
his companion to Leominster, did not call at 
the Vicarage till late in the day, just when 
Brian, finding inaction unbearable, had gone out 
for a stroll; and his absence confirming the 
belief, for he made no enquiries, he departed 
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without waiting his return, or leaving any mes- 
sage, conduct which prevented Brian from 
looking in at the Hall in the evening, which he 
might otherwise have done. 

His guardian had called early the previous 
day to ask him to ride and dine with him, it 
was evident therefore that he was not expected 
to do either without an invitation; and it 
seemed equally evident that no such invitation 
was to be given to-day. 

^' So be it then ; I shall not intrude at the 
Hall, since they wish not to see me/' thought 
De Lacy, hurt and offended, as he lo'oked at the 
<^Iock for the hundredth time^ and saw that it 
was more than an hour after the period of 
Mortimer's visit on the preceding day. 

The thought had but just crossed his mind, 
when Peter made his appearance wiih a flush 
on his cheek, and a spiteful curl of the lip, 
which would have told his master that his 
serving man was out of temper, had that master 
been in a mood to observe anything uncon** 
Qected with his own hopes and fears. 



^•■ 
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** Well, Peter, what is your message?"' en-^ 
quired De Lacy quickly, his dull hope bright- 
ening at the thoughts that the groom was the 
bearer of an invitation from Mortimer. 

^' No message eocactly, sir, and yet it is next 
thing to it," replied the angry Peter ; who was 
resolved not to soften anything thsA had been 
said, his having been flouted, as he termed it, 
by a young girl in the village, on whom he had 
been wasting his boasts and flatteries for the 
last half hour, having increased his spite gainst 
Stephen, and Stephen's master, though that 
spite was ' more that sufficient before. But 
ior this meeting with the flouting damsel, » 
preconcerted one, he would have gone direct to 
De Lacy with the tale of his grievance. ^' It 
is not exactly a message, sir, only I hope you 
don't want to ride." 

" Why not ?" asked De Lacy in surprise. 

*' Because there ismo bridle for Bayard, sir, 
-Stephen wanted to have it first, but I was not 
•going to give up to such as Stephen, so I would 
«ot let him have it; but then came Master 
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Edward in a great rage, and declared the bridle 
was not yours, though I told him as how Mr. 
Mortimer had given it to you himself. He 
insisted on my letting him have the bridle, 
threatening to horsewhip me if I did not, and 
said you were inclined to take every thing that 
you could lay hands on, and that his father had 
given you plenty of money, so that you could 
buy a bridle if you wanted one, instead of using 
his. I never saw a young gentleman in such a 
•rage in my life, sir, with you and me too. Such 
a young whipper-snapper as that, who has 
never been out of Herefordshire, or at most for 
a few days only, to think of speaking as he did 
of you, sir, who have been in furrin parts, and 
€een kings and queens." 

*' Keep your tongue within bounds, Peter ; 
and speak more respectfully of my friends, and 
your betters," said De Lacy rebukingly. 

^' I am sure, sir, I would not wish to say 
anything disrespectful of your friends, if they 
are your friends ; but if I was only to tell you 
one half of what Master Edward said against 
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you, you would see that he is no friend at all. 
Why he said—" 

" I will hear no more. Whatever he said to 
you was never intended to be repeated to me,'' 
observed De Lacy firmly, stopping the Wrathful 
Peter, ere he had vented half his vexation. 
*^ You are angry yourself, and may have caused 
just anger in Mr. Edward, by a want of respect. 
Whether the bridle was mine or liot, you should 
have let him had it at the first hint, certain that 
" I should approve of your so doing. Remember 
for the future, that whatever belongs to me, is 
as much Mr. Edward's as mine." 

'^ But he declared it was his, sir ; when I 
heard Mr. Mortimer himself give it to you, as 
I told him. I may be a little angry, I don't 
deny it, for it was not in flesh and blood to 
hear him speak as he did of such a good master 
as you are, sir, and not be a little up." 

'^ You are a great deal up, Peter ; and I fear 
provoked those remarks by some pertness, or 
boasting of your own. It is not the first time 
that I have spoken to you on both these points; 
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let it be the hat. You know me well enough 
to understand that I will be obeyed, so let me 
hear no more complaints for the future. Be- 
member that Mr. Edward Mortimer is as dear 
to me as a brother, and that I shall resent any 
impertinence to him, even more than to myself. 
Bide over to Ludlow at once, and buy such 
bridles as I need ; but bear in mind, that when 
bought, if Mr. Mortimer or his son should 
desire to use them, they are to be at their com- 
mand. The saddles, I think, we brought from 
London on our return." 

*' Most surely, sir; but I should not wonder 
after what Master Edward said, if he were to 
claim them too." 

^' Then let him have them," replied De Lacy 
in a tone which his vexed serving man dared 
not disobey. '* Set off on the instant, 
for the road is not over good, and bring 
back the bridles with you, for I may wish to 
ride to-morrow, though I care not for riding 
to*day. Keep peace with Stephen: Mr. Mor- 
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timer's household must not be disturbed with 
quarrels." 

Peter would have declared that there was no 
keeping peace with Stephen, but^ awed by hie 
master's manner, quitted the room in silence 
after receiving the money to pay for his pur- 
chases. If he spoke not to another he mut- 
tered to himself as he crossed the field, which 
lay between the Vicarage and the HalL He 
had expected to be praised, whereas he- had 
been chidden ; he had expected to bring blame 
on others, whereas he had brought blame on 
himself; and the feeling caused l^ this dis- 
appointment might be guessed by his muttering 
as he passed along. 

^^ There is no gainsaying, Mr. De Lacy, 
when he looks and speaks in that way ; I could 
,as soon gainsay the king himself.; but I won- 
der how he could tell that I had been boast- 
ing, and cutting out Stephen with Molly. 
Somehow or other he always finds out these 
-things, and is always blaming me for making 
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people think of us as they should. He would 
not hear any more about Master Edward ; but 
he had heard enough, for all his kind words 
about bis being like a brother : I know what 
he thought. I never saw him before turn so 
red, and then so white of a minute, and bite 
bis lip as he did, lest he should say something 
he would not like me to hear. Yes, yes, he 
sees plain enough that Master Edward ain't 
no friend any longer ; and if he vexed me by 
his chiding, he is more vexed himself; and that 
is a comfort any how. He had better have 
heard me though, I could have told him about 
the highwayman, and he may not hear of that 
else. As for keeping peace with Stephen, I 
shan't do that more than enough to blind Mr. 
De Lacy ; if my master won't take my part 
against his impudence, I must take care of 
myself ; and if we get turned out of Aymestrey, 
and sent on our travels again, aU the better 
I say, for this is but a dull place, and Molly 
is getting too coming like. I am not going to 
marry, till I have seen more of the world. 
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whatever she may think : it would not suit me>( 
I can tell her just yet. I should not be half 
as much thought of as I am wherever I go, if 
I had a wife; and master would be sure to 
tell everybody, he is always for telling every 
thing ; only not for hearing it, it seems. Well, 
it don't matter, he is in a rage now with what 
I did say, though he would not own it; but I 
saw it, and it shall go hard if I do not put 
Master Edward and Stephen in a rage toa I 
won't be blamed for nothing." 

If there had been much in the late confer- 
ence to pain the man, there had been more to 
pain the master. 

•* If Edward is my friend ! Peter was right 
in doubting it," thought De Lacy, when this 
same Peter had closed the door. ^' He is not 
what he once was, he is no longer at ease in my 
presence, and seeks by slights to drive me 
away. Remonstrance would be worse than 
useless ; I must strive by patience to overcome 
this unfriendly mood. I would rather my 
year's income had been lost, than this dispute 
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about the bridle had taken place* And Mr. 
Mortimer^ U ehiQuldseemy takes part against me 
too, since he k^epa away," 

Mr. Mortimer's leaving no message confirmed 
as we have said, this opinion ; and De Lacy 
went to rest with a heavy heart, made heavier 
still by the increasing feebleness of Mr. Marsh. 

Mr. Mortimer was at the Vicarage early in 
the morning. He made no allusion to the 
bridle^ perhaps he had not heard of the dispute, 
nor did he make any excuse for not having 
called sooner on the preceding day, nor chide 
De Lacy for his absence. 

" We ride in an hour, will you join us, and 
take your dinner at the Hall ?" said Mortimer, 
as he was going. 

De Lacy doubted from his tone whether he 
wished for his company, and was half inclined 
to refuse, then ashamed of the suspicious tem- 
per that was growing on him, gave a brief 
assent. 

The we included Alice; but the greeting 
between her and Brian was cold and con- 
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strained ; and De Lacy saw, or fancied he saw^ 
that he was to keep by his guardian's side, 
whilst Hinton rode by his fair young cousin. 

They had not ridden far, when they were 
met by a party which equalled their own in 
number. 

^^ Who are those ?" asked Mortimer, shading 
his eyes from the sun. 

" Sir Richard Croft, his niece, and Edward ; 
I know not the fourth," replied Hinton. 

Sir Richard, though a worthy man in the 
main, and a most affectionate uncle, was on 
most occasions somewhat formal and prosy, so 
much so indeed, that ilr, Mortimer would have 
avoided a meeting could it have been done 
without giving offence, but turning back would 
have been too marked a slight, so there was 
nothing left but to exchange greetings, and 
perhaps join company. 

Whilst these greetings were being exchanged 
between the elders of the party, after the formnl 
fashion of the day, and Alice and Lucy Croft 
were making friendly enquiries after each 
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other's health, these said greetings were most 
unceremoniously disturbed by the sudden dash* 
ing forward of a young man, who had been 
riding by the side of Sir Bichard ; and that 
with so little prudence and care, that Hinton 
was nearly overturned by the movement. 

" My preserver 1 I cannot be mistaken. I 
should know you among a thousand,'' exclaimed 
Mr. Croft, for it was Lucy's brother, reining 
up hi& horse by the side of De Lacy, and hold- 
ing out his hand. 

** Eh I what is that ?" questioned Sir Richard 
with unusual quickness. 

'' Tfeb is my preserver, sir ; the stranger who 
came to my rescue when taken by the ban* 
ditti in Italy," replied his nephew. 

''What! De Lacy, whom I have known 
from a boy, though I have never seen as much 
of him as I wished," exclaimed the baronet 
with unwonted warmth. '^ I must thank him 
too, though I am not quite sure that the world 
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owes him much for saving such a madcap youth 
as Bobert Croft." 

^' The world may hold its own opinion on 
the subject ; I, at least, am most grateful for 
his interference," replied the nephew laughing. 

^' And so am I, Mr. De Lacy," said Lucy 
Croft, the bright tears standing in her eyes ; 
uid so are you too, dear uncle> I am sure, with 
aH your jesting," she added archly. 

^' The young are sure of a great many things, 
which the old doubt about ; but I suppose 1 
must be grateful in this case, and say nothing 
concerning the trifling value of the olgect saved. 
So take my best thanks, De Lacy, for the ser- 
vice rendered my thoughtless nephew. But 
how came you not to know each other?" 

^^ Simply because we had never met, good 
imcle. My first visit to Croft Castle was im- 
mediately after Mr. De Lacy's departure for 
Flanders." 

" True. I forgot that your poor father's 
health had prevented your leaving him for 
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years. But how came you never to name the 
subject?" demanded Sir Bichard, turning in 
surprise, and with SOTQething like rebuke to 
Edward Mortimer. 

^^ I know not to what subject you allude, Sir 
Richard. De Lacy has nerer named your 
nephew to me,'' replied Edward rather moodily. 

^' Indeed I then you not only play the hero, 
but keep silence on your heroism. I think 
more highly of you for this modest silence ; and 
yet I regret it, since, but for this chance meet- 
ing, my nephew might never have known the 
name of his preserver. There are few who 
would have risked so much for a stranger." 

^' A man, and a countryman was in danger 
— I should have been worthless indeed had I 
failed to aid him. You rate my services 
too highly. Sir Richard," replied De Lacy 
modestly. 

^' That is impossible. There are few in this 
world, who, to save a stranger, though a coun- 
tryman, would have ventured almost alone to 
K 3 
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penetrate into the haunts of a lawless and fero-* 
oious banditti. I knew not which to admire 
most, the prudence or courage shown in the 
enterprise. But why not stay to receive mj 
nephew's thanks ?^ 

^^ Important business called me away, sir ; 
and I knew your nephew was safe in the care 
of the good monks, though delirious when I 
was obliged to leave himr" 

<« Well, well, you may say what you will ta 
lessen the value of your services, not a common 
fault, by the way, among young men of the pre- 
sent time ; but we shall not feel the less grate- 
ful for your so doing. It was one of the most 
gallant acts I have heard of for years ; and I 
feel that we can never thank you enough, though 
Robert and Lucy I see have a vast deal to say ^ 
If ou have not heard of your ward's heroism : I 
must tell you the whole story," continued the 
l)aronet, turning to Mr. Mortimer, ** But I 
won't keep you standing; we will turn and 
ride on with you." 

^^ It is like him, and like his father," said 
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Mortimer^ aB Sir Richard concluded his 
tale. 

The words were few ; but the quivering lip 
of the speaker told of deeper feelings than 
inere words could tell. 

Whilst the unele was relating De Lacy's 
heroism, the nephew and niece were thanking 
De Lacy himself, and so lovely did the latter 
look with her grateful glow, and glistening eyes, 
that Edward Mortimer thought her more beau- 
tiful even than* Alice, a judgment which might 
almost be excused in a youth, comparing his 
lady-love to his sister. Yet the loveliness of 
Lucy, after the first feeling of admiration, gave 
little pleasure to her jealous lover; he would 
have had her think only of him, whereas, at 
the moment, she was thinking more of De 
Lacy ; and though Edward maint^ned hici 
po^^ition by her side, when the state of the read 
would permit, he found her too much engrossed 
by the conversation between Brian and her 
brother to answer his remarks at greater length 
tiian was absolutely needfuL 
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The circumBtanoe was gaUing in itself from 
bis growing jealousy of De Lacy, and rendered 
doubly so by a look from Hinton, which proved 
that he too had marked the preference shown 
to another ; such at least was the interpretation 
put on that look by the lover. 

Alice and Hinton rode behind ; the former 
said little, the latter much; perhaps, having 
proposed taking the road which led by Crofl 
Castle, he considered himself called upon to be 
more than usually agreeable, yet none thought 
of the road, or the inanimate objects round: 
men and women occupied the thoughts of each 
and all, 

" You will come with me to the Castle, I 
trust," said Sir Richard, addressing Mortimer, 
as they reached one of the gates, leading into 
the park. 

There had been little intercourse heretofore 
between these two gentlemen ; but now the 
baronet's manner was cordial in the extreme, 
and Mr. Mortimer's nearly as much so at the 
moment, though h^ persisted in declining the. 
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invitation, on the plea that Mrs. Mortimer 
would be expecting them at home, and that he 
never dined out. 

•** Well, Mr. Mortimer, I won't press you 
further, since I see it would be useless ; but 
De Lacy must come and dine with me : I will 
take no denial: we have not exhausted half 
our thanks yet." 

^^ Yes, you must come with us," chimed in 
the warm-hearted nephew. 

** Some other day,** said De Lacy, " I have 
a j)rior engagement now." 

*^ If you mean dining at the Hall, I re- 
lease you at once from that," said Mortimer 
quickly. 

** Thank youj Mr. Mortimer ; now De Lacy 
you must come. I have still a hundred things 
to hear and learn about the banditti," observed 
Robert Croft. 

De Lacy had no wish to be released from his 
prior engagement, and glanced towards Alice ; 
but she was looking down. 

*^ Do spare him to us for one day, dear Miss 
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Mortimer?^ said Lucy, who had caught th^ 
glance. ^' I don't quite understand how Bobert 

fl 

was saved as yet. Do tell him to stay with us^ 
he wiU not disobey your commands. Release 
him from his engagement, as Mr. Mortimer has 
so kindly done ; he is waiting for that." 

^^ Mr. de Lacy is under no engagement to 
me, and wiU comply with your wishes I doubt 
not,'' replied Alice Mortimer, bending down to 
adjust her habit as she spoke. 

She had intended her manner to be court- 
eous; but it was cold and formal, and so Brian 
felt. Then she had called him Mr. de Lacy, 
for the first time in her life ; and had said there 
was no engagement between them. Was it 
come to this then ? Was the last tie which had 
bound them broken ? Did she no longer desire his 
presence ? Were they to be Miss Mortimer, 
and Mr. de Lacy for the future ? He had been 
wounded by the words of the father — he was 
still more wounded by the words and manner 
of the daughter; for he guessed not how, 
though the tone is cold, the heart may be full 
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of feelings, which sensitive woman shrinks from 
showing. 

'^ Now, De Lacy, you can make no further 
objection, being made aver te us in due form^'' 
said Bobert CrofU 

^^ So it seems," replied Brian forcing a smile. 
" Happy for me to findsuch new friends, when 
my old ones discard me." 

"I shall ride over to Aymestry very soon, 
Alice ; for I have been so taken up with Mr. 
de Lacy, that I have not spoken three words ta 
you to-day," said Lucy naively. 

'* Yes, we will all ride over soon," said Sir 
Richard, before Alice could reply, thus saving 
her the necessity of so doing* ** Will you dine 
with us^ Hinton ? My young friend Edward 
here is already our guest. I wish Miss Mor- 
timer were the same ; but I see it would be in 
vain to press her." 

Alice only bowed, whikt Hinton answered 
in a jesting tone. 

^* Thank you, Sir Eichard ; but I am a 

.K 5 
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iftteady man, ^ true as the needle to the pole/ 
and will not give up old friends for new. 
Shame on my gallantry, if I allowed my fair 
cousin to ride home attended only by her 
father; but you may depend on seeing me 
soon." 

*^ I hope so," said the baronet as they shook 
hands. 

" Look to your laurels, Edward. * These 
moving accidents by flood and field' are very 
touching to a female heart," \vhispered Hinton 
significantly. ^' Be watchful, but be patient." 

** Patient 1" muttered Edward as he flung 
away. " Then he too sees her sudden devo- 
tion." 

*' I wonder we never heard anything of this 
story about the banditti before/' remarked 
cousin Hintpn, as he rode back between the 
father and daughter. ^^ He is always full of 
some adventure or other, and his favorite Peter 
is never weary of boasting of his master's 
success in defeating foes, and winning favors, 
I am surprised at his silence. What could 
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have been his reason ? If he wished to cause 
an effect he has succeeded; he has won the 
hearts of all the Crofts at a stroke, the niece'« 
no less than the nephew's. She did but tell 
the truth in saying that she had been too much 
taken up with De Lacy to think of any one 
else, though some young ladies would have kept 
such a truth to themselves. No doubt she 
counted herself repaid for the confession by his 
look of gratitude: her attentions were n^ost 
flattering." 

" He saved her brother," observed Alice 
coldly, for Mr. Mortimer was thinking of other 
things, and made no reply. 

" He did ; and she is grateful — very grater 
ful." 

The same flattering attention was shown to 
De Lacy by all the Crofts throughout the re-r 
mainder of the day; and it was not in the 
nature of man to receive such attentions un- 
moved. The heart, bleeding from the wounds 
inflicted by old friends, was soothed by the 
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kindness of those wbo were comparativelj nevr^ 
«nd De Lacy, shaking off bj a strong effort his 
previous despondency, met those flattering at- 
tentions in the same kind spirit in which 
they were offered; so that the impression 
in his favor grew deeper every hour, and 
the Crofts bade him adieu with regret, after 
engaging him to dine with them again on the 
morrow. 

He had paused ere assenting to this, but the 
invitation was so warmly urged that it would 
have been more than uncourteous to have re- 
fused it ; and what mattered it where he dined^ 
since the Mortimers wished not his presence. 
Edward was to be at the castle early to join 
Mr. Croft in some fishing plan, but De Lacy, 
not wishing to leave Mr. Marsh the whole day, 
had declined being one of the party, and was 
not to go till some hours later^ 

" Are you trying your horse's speed?" asked 
De Lacy of Edward, as they were riding 
home together, if that could be called together,^ 
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when it required a full gallop on the part of 
Brian to enable him to keep up with his former 
playfellow. 

" I see no use in going slow," muttered Ed- 
ward in reply. 

" I could give two reasons for so doing," 
observed De Lacy in a friendly tone, though 
rather hurt at his companion's manner. ^^ A 
slower pace over the rough road would be 
better for our horses, and I wish to speak with 
you." 

*' The^ horses will come to no harm, and I 
am in no humour for talking," replied Edwaifd 
bluntly. *' Better have nothing to say to me 
at present," he added still more sharply. "You 
need not keep up with me ; and yet it may be 
as well, for there are evil men in the neigh- 
bourhood, and you may have money about you, 
for me, I am too poor to fear a robber." 

^' What do you mean, Edward? Have you 
fallen in with highwaymen ?" 

" No matter if I have, I am not going to tell 
long stories about my heroism ; besides, nobody 
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cares for tales about highwaymen, it is only 
banditti that ladies care to hear. If you like 
to ride by my side in silence well and good ; 
if not, take your own course, only bear in mind 
that I am in no mood to be thwarted," 

So defying was the tone of the speaker, so 
insulting his manner, that it required all De 
Lacy'8 self control to restrain his rising anger. 
And this was from the friend and companion 
of his boyhood — the brother of her whom he 
still loved best in the world — the son of 
those who had been to him as £ather and 
mother. From these very considerations he 
would be forbearing and forgiving, though 
they rendered his conduct more painful. His 
cheek was flushed ; but his answer was conci- 

r 

liating. 

** I never have willingly thwarted your 
wishes, Edward, and never shall, so choose your 
own pace ; and I will keep beside you." 

A low, but scornful laugh was Edward's fiole 
reply. 

De Lacy's cheek grew of a deeper crim- 
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fion still ; but he bit his lips to check the 
words which rose upon his tongue. Nothing 
more was said by either during their hurried 
ride. 

'* Good night, Edward," said De Lacy, as 
he ilung Bayard's rein to Peter, who was wait- 
ing to receive it; but Edward was passing 
into the house, and either did not, or would 
not hear it. 

" Not even a poor good night," thought the 
vexed De Lacy, as he went on his way to the 
Vicarage. 

" Well, Edward, have you heard the 
whole, full, true, and particular history of the 
wonderful rescue from the banditti?" asked 
Mr. Hinton, who, by some chance, was cross- 
ing the hall just as his young cousin entered it 

'^ A hundred times over : there was nothing 
else talked of." 

'^ And did the fair Lucy like the hundreth 
repetition as well as the first ? She seemed 
mightily taken with that." 

'' Each fresh repetition seemed more wel- 
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come than the last ; and she sat drinking in 
his words, and gazing on him, as though he 
had been a demi-god." 

*' Did I not warn you of this, bidding you 
strain every nerve to retain your place in her 
heart ?" 

" Ay, and your warning well nigh maddened 
me, showing that my dread was more than a mere 
lover's fancy," replied Edward bitterly. "But what 
oould I do? He could talk of strange sights 
and wild adventures, whilst my discourse was 
tame and bald. Of what could I talk, since I 
have seen nothing — suffered nothing ?" 

■ 

^** She turned from^ you to him then, fasci- 
nated by his eloquence? I feared as much 
from her manner during the ride. Peter's 
boasts are not so extravagant as I thought, for 
De Lacy appears to be as irresistible as he 
asserted, and, like Alexander, resolved on uni- 
versal conquest. This fancy wiU doubtless 
wear off, lik« his fancy for Alice. Bide your 
time — only have patience, sjxd all will go 
well." 
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^* Patience, cousin Hinton ! patience I and 
this whilst De Lacy is supplanting me with 
all whose affection I prize; father, mother, 
sister, and now mistress," exclaimed Edward 
fiercely. 

*' Be calm, Edward, be calm I" 

'^ Be calm, cousin Hinton, when my soul is 
as the surging sea, over which the whirlwind 
sweeps ? Have a care I rouse not the lion, 
lest you lack the power to chain him, and he 
devour friend and foe. Follow me not — I 
would be alone," 

" Ha I he is on the hook, and feels the 
barb ; there needs but a skilful angler to make 
him his prey," thought cousin Hinton, as he 
gazed after the fiery youth. '' So far my 
puppets work my will, without a suspicion 
who sets them in motion, but I must be care^ 
ful: to touch one wrong string were to 
ruin all. Some might think it a desperate 
game ; and so it is, but the greater the risk, 
the greater the gambler's excitement and 
triumph." 
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Who could have recognised in that mocking, 
fiendish sneer, the merry, winning smile of the 
ever friendly, ever cheerful Hinton ? It must 
be a delusion. The falling of the light from 
a lamp above must have distorted the expres* 
sion of the features. 

Old George, as he came to put out that 
lamp, saw nothing but the same winning smile 
for which Hinton was famed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Can I do anything for you at Leominster, 
De Lacy T enquired Hinton on the succeed- 
ing morning. '^ I thought I would just call 
in on my way to ask." 

" Nothing, thank you," replied De Lacy 
briefly. *' Are you going to market ?" 

'' Yes, I like the bustle of a market : there 
is stir — there is life in it ; that is in compari- 
son with Aymestry. No wonder poor Edward 
finds it so dull, and flies for relief elsewhere. 
He was off for Croft Castle this morning before 
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I was up. By the way, did be say anything 
to you last night about seeing foreign parts ?" 

^^ Nothing : we rode home so quick, that 
there was no time for conversation." 

^* Rode home so quick I Then he has no 
fancy for Lucy Croft, as I almost feared, or 
he would have lingered to catch a last glimpse 
of the house, after the fashion of young lovers. 
It is better that it should be so : I doubt if 
his father would approve of his marrying yet ; 
and moreover, the young lady has neither eyes 
nor ears for any one but yourself, as we 
all remarked on our way home yester- 
day. You are a lucky fellow, De Lacy; 
you have but to look and win. Miss Croft 
is all that woman should be; and Mortimer 
and his good wife will receive her as a daugh* 
ter, and Alice as a sister." 

" You may spare yourself the trouble of 
arranging my marriage with Miss Croft ; she 
regards me only as the preserver of her 
brother," replied De Lacy colouring. 

" You are modest, and boast not of your 
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conquests, so I will say no more on the sub- 
ject. But what think you of riding to Leo* 
minster with me ?" 

** I need not the stir, and life of a market," 
replied Brian coldly. 

** Perhaps you expect to be better engaged. 
Do you intend to dine at Croft Castle ?" 

*' Yea : Sir Bichard would take no denial." 
, ^\ Humph I I thought as much," observed 
Hinton, with a mischievous smile. ^^ Farewell 
then ; success attend you. Here comes Mor- 
timer. I have been trying to persuade De 
Lacy to go with me to Leominster, but he is 
off for Croft Cattle, the bright eyes of Miss 
Lucy being of higher value, in his estimation, 
that wheat or oats. He shows a good taste — 
does he not ?" 

^ An excellent taste, and I am glad to hear 
of this engagement. Cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the Crofts," said his guardian, 
addressing Brian. 

** Anything to keep me away from the Hall," 
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thought De Lacj^ turning aside to reach a 
chair for his guest. 

*' Good morning then^ since I can do nothing 
for you," and away went Hinton, leaving the 
guardian and ward together, the latter far 
from in a joyous mood. 

In a narrow street leading out of the High 
Street at Leominster, stands one of the pic- 
turesque old timber houses, with which that 
town abounds; and in an upper chamber in 
that same old timber house sat Hinton and 
Carter, discussing the present, and hinting at 
the future. 

'^ You understand what I require then, and 
the terms of the bargain," observed Hinton 
rising. 

" Perfectly. And the purchase money r" 

^' Shall be paid in instalments, the last on the 
completion of the bargain : here is the first." 

^^ I never expected to come to this," said 
Carter, a flush spreading over his swarthy fea* 
tures, as he took the money. 
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^^ Who shall say to what any of us may 
come ?" replied Hinton carelessly. " Man is 
the only created being that needs gold, and the 
strong arm and wily tongue were given him to 
win it. I must away, lest our long conference 
awaken wonder.*^ 

" Well, sir, have you come to a bargain ?" 
enquired the landlord, meeting Hinton on the 
stairs. 

^^ We have, and we have not. He has a 
fancy for land in Herefordshire, so will not buy 
mine in Gloucestershire; but should he find none 
to suit him here, he may be tempted hereafter. 
I cannot say much against his preferring your 
beautiful county, famed as we all know for 
wheat, water, and women ; though as a seller, 
I should be glad to dispose of my land, which 
being distant from my other property, is some- 
times a source of greater vexation than profit. 
He is going to remain in the neighbourhood to 
look about him, I understand, so I shall still 
keep my eye upon him in hopes of finding him 
a purchaser. He fancies yours is poor land, 
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bat I set him right in that, fair phj is a 
jeweL** 

*' Thank you, sir, thank you, that was al- 
wajs your motto I know,** replied the landlord 
warmly, won to a stiU greater respeet for 
Hiuton by this praise of his native county, and 
defence of his land. Where is the human heart 
inaccesaible to flattery under wme form or 
other? 

^^ Did you say Mortimer was here to-day 7" 
asked Sir Richard Croft of Mr. Aylmer, as 
they stood together near the quaint old Market 
House at Leominster, not looking at its antique 
carving, for neither had much taste for antiqui- 
ties; but on the bustling erowd around, and 
the sturdy and substantial yeomen, with their 
dark-eyed wives and daughters, still showing 
token of the Norman rule. 

^^ Mortimer here, and on a market day ! 
When did he ever seek the society of his fellow 
men ?" replied Mr. Aylmer with contempt and 
bitterness. 
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'* I must have misunderstood you then ; for 
I certainly thought you said sa" 

" No, no : I spoke of the reports eonceming 
Mortimer, not Mortimer himself." 

*' What reports ?" asked Sir Richard with 
unwonted eagerness. 

" Have you not heard? Come out of the 
crowd, and I will tell you," replied Mr. Aylmer, 
taking the arm of the baronet, and leading him 
away from the market place down a street or 
lane which led towards the church. 

** What reports do you mean?" asked Sir 
Richard again, with an impatience which he 
rarely showed. 

^^ A thousand reports, for some fancy one 
thing, and some another. Some talk of a deed 
of darkness done in his youth, which might 
turn out a hanging matter in his old age, if 
known ; and some say he aided the Pretender 
in purse, if not in person, which I can easily 
believe, for he will never join in abuse of the 
papists, talking in a most revolutionary manner 
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about tolerance, christian love, and all that, 
which I count to be sedition at the least, if not 
treason. Then there is a strange story told 
about the Pretender's having been harboured at 
Presteign for many weeks, long after the dis- 
persion of his forces. And if so, who could 
have had a hand in this but Mortimer? All the 
other gentry in the neighbourhood are true and 
loyal." 

^^ I do not see why Mortimer must have had 
a hand in harbouring the Pretender," replied 
Sir Eichard, who for reasons of his own, seemed 
less willing to think ill of his neighbour than 
formerly. ^^ I have heard him more than once 
mention the accession of the house of Hanover 
in terms of approval." 

" A blind, my dear Sir Eichard, a mere 
blind. Can you not see through the subter- 
fuge ? I look not to a man's words, but his 
acts. Did he not refuse to become a magis- 
trate ?" 

^^ He is a man of secluded habits, and bis 
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health worse than indifferent,'' interposed Sir 
Richard apologetically. 

" Worse than indifferent health, Sir Richard, 
ay, so he has. Cannot sleep of nights^ they 
say. A bad sign that to me ; a sign of an 
evil conscience. A man with a good conscience 
sleeps long and soundly ; I am always asleep 
and snoring five minutes after I get into bed, 
and sleep so soundly that the house might be 
burned to the ground, and I know nothing 
about it. Then as to his secluded habits, they 
are some of the worst proofs against him. Why 
does a man shrink from meeting' his neighbours 
if it is not from fear that if he did they would 
find out something, which would make them 
shrink from him ?" 

'^ I don't know that, Aylmer; there are 
hypocrites in the world as well as villains. If 
he feared our scrutiny, he would rather fawn 
upon us, and seek to blind us by his flatter;." 

" Can you doubt his fearing our scrutiny ? 
L 3 
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Can yon ever get him to speak of the past ? 
Does he ever look at yon steadily T* 

'* He has never recovered from the shoek, 
occasioned by the sudden death of his friend 
De Lacy." 

^^ Ay, a sudden death, Sir Richard — a very 
sudden death. How came it to be so sudden? 
There was not much stir made about it at the 
time." 

*^ The body was not washed on shore till 
some weeks after, if I remember rightly^" ob- 
served Sir Richard, turning away, with an in- 
voluntary shudder, from the mysterious whisper 
and significant look of his brother magistrate. 

^' And then had bruises — many bruises;" 
remarked Mr* Aylmer in the same startling, 
and mysterious tone. 

'' It could scarcely be otherwise, after having 
been dashed against the rocks so long. It was 
natural." 

'' Natural was it, Sir Richard?" 

•' What would you have me believe, Ayl- 
mer?" 
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^^ Ju8t what you please. Sir Biehard ; you 
seem inclined to be very charitable in your 
judgment I was not aware that you and 
Mortimer were such particular friends." 

" I never said we were." replied the 
Baronet drily. " But what would you assert?" 

^^ I would assert nothing, [Sir Richard. I 
am not in Mr. Mortimer's confidence ; but there 
are strange reports abroad." 

^^ And have been from the time he came 
into the county; but I do not see what we 
have to do with idle gossip." 

^^ There we differ, Sir Biehard ; holding his 
Majesty's Commission as Justices of the Peace, 
I count it our duty to examine into these re- 
ports," observed Mr. Aylmer, drawing himself 
up into magisterial dignity. 

^' I do not consider, Mr. Aylmer, that we are 
called on to meddle with idle reports of the 
author and foundation of which we are igno- 
rant.' 
^' As magistrates for the county. Sir Biehard, 
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and responsible, I may say^ to his most gracious 
Majesty for the peace of that county, I con- 
sider it our duty to learn the truth or falsehood 
of every report" . 

^^ Rather a wide field of duty, Mr. Ayhner : 
the labours of Hercules would sink into insig- 
nificance beside yours. May I ask whence 
your sudden zeal on this subject? If I mis- 
take notj you sought an alliance with the family 
a short time since." 

'^ When I have erred. Sir Richard, I am 
ready to own my error, and amend it," replied 
Mr. Aylmer with an air so proud, as to belie 
his claim to humility, his ruddy cheek growing 
still more ruddy as he spoke. *^ I am not one 
of those who will never allow themselves to 
have been in the wrong. Carried away by pa- 
rental afieotion, I yielded, against my better 
judgment, to the persuasions of my son, who 
had been won by Miss Mortimer's beauty, and 
proposed an alliance between our families." 

^* Which Mr. Mortimer declined, did he not ? 
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Had he feared a scrutiny into the past, would 
he not have been glad to avail himself of the 
protection afforded by such an alliance ?" 

" Why, as for that, Sir Richard, the declinr 
ing the match may be said to have come rather 
from me than from him. When I found that he 
could, or would settle little or nothing on his 
daughter, I drew back on the instant, as all 
prudent fathers Would have done in my place. 
Married people cannot live upon nothing,^ 

^' But your son's affection for Miss Mor- 
timer," interrupted Sir Richard, who, if some- 
times nearly as pompous as his brother magis- 
trate, was not as worldly. 

" My son has been better taught than to pine 
away for a penniless bride, though as beautiful 
as an angel. , The cupola is nothing unless it 
is gilt." 

Sir Richard had heard a different story, but 
he and Mr. Aylmer, though not intimate 
friends, had always been good neighbours, and 
the Baronet was no Quixote, ready to run a tilt 
in defence of the slandered, though he would 
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go as far as a sentence or two ; so he left his 
brother magistrate's statement uncontradicted, 
and Mr. Ayhner continued. 

^^ With his fortune, and living so penuriously 
as he does, there must have been a handsome 
dower for Miss Mortimer, if her father's, savings 
had not been expended in paying dearly for 
silence." 

f^ I cannot see that this follows of course." 

*^ You are determined to see nothing against 
Mr. Mortimer," observed Aylmer rather sharply. 
** If you had heard but a hundredth part of 
the reports which I have heard, you would 
doubt no more." 

^^ But whence come these reports, which, at 
the worst, are nothing tangible, and were not 
of sufficient force to prevent your seeking an 
alliance with the Mortimers ?" 

^^ When I thus yielded to a father's weak- 
ness. Sir Richard, I had heard but little ; since 
then these reports have gathered strength and 
number* There is an old woman at Aymestry, 
a nurse of young De Lacy, who hints awful 
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things, I understand ; and yet Mortimer lets 
her live in a eottage rent free, nay, gives her a 
handsome annuity. Would he do this, think 
you, unless he dreaded her making disclosures ?" 

'* He is an idiot to maintain her here, since 
she keeps not the silence you say he desires." 

'^ Psha I Sir Richard, he knows not of her 
babbling, or would send her away fast enough.** 

'' And what says this woman ? To me, she 
seems deserving of little credit, if, as you teU 
me, she takes wages for silence, and yet spreads 
reports." 

^^ I am not called on to defend her honesty ; 
but she hints awful things, I hear. If you 
speak of Mortimer's regard for the late De 
Lacy, she looks grave ; and asks where is the 
proof?" 

» 

'*' Proof enough for all reasonable people in 
his care for the son. He shows a fatherly 
affection for for the young man." 

*' Yes ; an affection quite fatherly — some 
people think too fatherly." 
I. § 
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^^ What mean you, Aylmer, by that sneer ?^ 

^^ Just what you please, and no more. I 
know nothing ; only eome assert that Mortimer 
loved the late Mrs. De Lacy before she became 
the bride of his fiiend, whose very sudden death 
shocked him so much, that he has never been 
like other men since. This De Lacy too, they 
say, was of a stem and stubborn mind, not one 
to submit to wrong without a murmur. It was 
his habit to rebuke the failings of his friends ; 
and the occasional flashing of Mortimer's eye 
belies him, if he was one to bear reproof with 
patience. There may have been a dispute —a 
blow ; and then revenge. I cannot say that 
there was ; but there may have been." 

^* Did you hear all this hinted by the woman 
herself ?" asked Sir Richard thoughtfully. 

'^ I have not seen the woman. She has 
been absent for some weeks, though expected 
back shortly, they say. Will she ever re- 
turn ?" 

" That time will show ; but since these re- 
ports have reached you at second, or third hand. 
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but little credit should be attached to them," 
observed Sir Bichard more cheerfully. " A 
rolling stone may gather no moss, but a travel- 
ling report gains coat upon coat in its course." 

" It is of no use talking to you now. Sir 
Richard, I see. There are none so deaf as 
those that won't hear. When I show you the 
deposition of that woman, you may be con- 
vinced. There is Hancock, I must go and 
speak to him about that poaching fellow, 
Tomkins ;" and Mr. Aylmer turned away iu 
vexation, crossing the road to speak to a man, 
who was walking on the other side. ^^ Sir 
Richard thinks that young Mortimer, or De 
Lacy would be a good match for his niece, and 
so pretends to disbelieve the report. I can see 
as far into a mill-stone as most people," thought 
Mr. Aylmer, as he walked away in great dis- 
content. 

The two magistrates had been so intent on 
the subject of their discourse, that neither had 
heard footsteps behind them, or were aware of 
the proximity of Hinton, who, quickening his 
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pace as Sir Biohard turned round, gained Mt 
side before Aylmer had entered on the business 
of Tomkins, the poacher, with. Hancock. 

*^ Good morning, Hinton. I am glad to see 
you/' said the Baronet, extending his hand, for 
Hinton was as popular, as Mortimer was uu" 
popular. 

" What have you been sayii^g to ruffle 
Aylmer? He went off with a true magbterial 
dignity," observed Hinton laughing, after a re- 
turn of the Baronet's frietidly greeting. 

Sir Richard bad never contemplated the idea 
of speaking to Hinton on the subject of the 
reports concerning his cousin ; but his sudden 
appearance and abrupt question seemed so op- 
portune — so much like an interposition of for- 
tune in his favor, that, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, he resolved to avail himself of this 
interposition, at least to a certain extent 

^^ Perhaps he was lamenting the growing de- 
moralisation of the people, who scruple not to 
speak of their betters, as they would not have 
presumed to speak of them in my young days**' 
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*^ Indeed, Sir Richard ; then I fear his la- 
mentations will not soon draw to a conclusion. 
Was it any particular instance of this danger- 
ous gossiping, which roused his magisterial ire ?" 

'^ You are a prudent man, Hinton, having 
a great regard for your kinsman, and therefore 
I scruple not to say to you, what I should not 
say to another. I am hurt to find that idle 
gossips are spreading unpleasant reports of Mr. 
Mortimer, taking his secluded life, as it appears 
to me, as the groundwork of their folly." 

^^ So these strange reports have reached your 
ears, Sir Bichard : I am vexed — very vexed — 
more vexed than I can tell," replied Mr. Hin- 
ton, his looks corresponding with his words. 
^' How I wish my cousin could be persuaded 
to trace these reports to liieir source, and then 
punish the author, whoever it may be ?" 

'^ Is Mr. Mortimer aware then of the exist- 
ence of such reports?" asked Sir Richard in 
surprise. 

** How could I, as a loving kinsman, and 
a true friend, allow him to remain in ignorance 
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of what 80 nearly aflPects his honor ? It was 
a duty, though a most painful one, to lay the 
matter before him." 

^' It was. Did he take no steps to seek out 
the slanderers, and prove their falsehood ?" 

'^ Don't ask me any questions. Sir Bichard, 
I hate to think on the subject ; it fills me 
with shame and anger when I do/' and Hinton 
turned away to conceal his vexation, ^^ But 
it can only be supineness," he continued, after 
the lapse of some moments — moments during 
which Sir Bichard seemed lost in thought 
'^ Yes, it must be supineness — nervous timidity 
— contempt for the babblings of the common 
herd — it can be nothing more that prevents 
his sifting the matter to the bottom. It can<^ 
not be that there is truth in these things. I, 
his kinsman, at least, will never believe it with- 
out positive proof." 

There was a brief silence; and then Sir 
Richard spoke, but with some hesitation. 

^' Do you know anything of an old woman, 
De Lacy's nurse ?" 
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^^ Dinah Nash you mean, She is a pensioner 
of my cousin's, but on what score I know not. 
The evil things which she hints should deprive 
her of his bounty ; but, in her case, he is for- 
giving-^too forgiving, I think. However she 
has been absent now for some weeks; and he 
may not intend her to return." 

" Do you count her one who may be be- 
lieved r 

^' What can I say ? She is my kinsman's 
pensioner : I know no more." 

'• Does young Mortimer know aught of these 
reports ?" 

'* No, heaven forbid ! There would be no 
keeping his hot spirit within any bounds. It 
would be death to the person who should hint 
aught to him against his father's honor ; and 
if any one of the reports in circulation could 
be true, he would never survive the knowledge 
of its truth. My young cousin has many good 
qualities, but he is too sensitive, too fiery : 
I tremble to think to what lengths his passions 
may hereafter lead him. Poor Edward! he 
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may have much to endure himself, and cause 
many pangs to others ; and yet I love him for 
his generous temper. What with the supine- 
ness, or whatever I must call i: of the father ; 
and the hot passions of the son, I am in a strait, 
and can do nothing.'' 

*^ Was Mr. Mortimer attached to the late 
Mrs. De Lacy before her marriage?" ques- 
tioned Sir Richard, after another brief pause. 

^^ He may have admired her ; but no more." 

'* His attachment to De Lacy seems very 
strong." 

'^ His deeds would say so ; and yet, at times, 

I have seen him turn away, as though he 

* 

loathed the youth, and played the zealous 
guardian not from affection, but some thought 
of duty, some strange and superstitious feeling 
connected with the youth's father, which no 
other human being can comprehend. My 
kinsman is given to odd fancies — ^fancies which 
puzzle me, a simple-minded and straightforward 
man, more prone to mirth than mystery* 
There is nothing to «loud De Lacy's pros- 
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perity ; but, poor Edward I I fear for him. 
These unhappy reports, even should no worse 
come, may mar his future prospects. World- 
lings may stand aloof, and prudent fathers fear 
to connect themselves with such a family. I 
wish Mortimer could be brought to see these 
things as others see them." 

^' Can anything induce him to do so?" 
^^ No arguments that I can use." « 

^^ Will he make no effort to silence these 
reports ?" 

'' He has made none hitherto, and seems 
only anxious to shun all reference to the past. 
I have said so much on the subject that I can 
say no more. Of course he could clear himself 
from these strange charges. As hU friend 
and kinsman, I am bound to believe it, and 
will ; and yet — but let us talk on other things, 
it makes me sad to think of this. How is your 
fair niece. Sir Richard ?" 

*' Well, I hope," replied the uncle, with an 
abstracted manner. 

" That is right : there are few so lovely. 
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Even De Lacj, who has seen the beauties of 
foreign elimes, is ready to allow her surpassing 
excellence. He is a good youth. Were his 
parents living, they might be proud of him ; 
but I must not stay talking here, having busir 
ness with Aylmer about a horse. You will 
discountenance these reports of my kinsman, 
as much as you can. I am sure you will^ or 
I should not have spoken so frankly on the 
subject We are old friends ; and I know I 
can rely on your discretion." 

'* Assuredly.'' 

" I am certain of that. Good day. My 
compliments to your lovely niece." 

** So, there is another of my puppets, and, 
like the rest, he never guesses whose hand pulls 
the wires. It is a matter of jest as well as 
profit to wise men, to see how fools, who fol- 
low, think they lead. Now to set Aylmer in 
motion," thought Mr. Hinton, as he took his 
leave of the still musing baronet. 

^^ It is awkward and vexatious/' thought Sir 
Richard Croft, as, with his mind dwelling on 
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the late conversation, he unconsciously con- 
tinued his stroll towards the church. '^ A man 
of keen honor and clean hands would never 
allow such reports to remain uncontradicted. 
Even the good natured Hinton, and he is very 
good natured, though much attached to his 
kinsman, could say little in his defence. He 
has tried to believe him innocent, yet cannot 
accomplish it — ^that is dear. He is right: 
no prudent father would seek an alliance with 
any member of the family. I wish Lucy had a 
fancy for De Lacy, instead of young Mortimer ; 
for, setting aside these reports, he is steadier, 
and more to be depended on. I like De Lacy 
much ; and then he saved Bobert's life : we 
should be grateful. It may not be too late 
now ;" and acting on the thought Sir Richard 
passed quickly back towards the town, thread* 
ing his way among the tombstones, amid which 
he found himself to his great surprise, having 
wandered unknowingly into the churchyard. 
Sir Richard Croft was not a man to care for 
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the fine old Norman entrance to the churchy 
nor to meditate among the tombs. 

The same feeling which induced him to hurry 
back to Croft Castle, induced him also to throw 
De Lacj and his niece as much together as 
could be done without indelicacy ; and to keep 
young Mortimer from her side, as much as pos- 
sible. Hearts are not always given or recalled 
at the bidding of fathers and uncles, nor at the 
bidding of prudence either. 

** I will not detain you longer from the 
Crofts, De Lacy," said Mr. Mortimer, whom 
we left recommending Brian to cultivate the 
friendship of those who resided at the Castle. 

" There is no hurry, sir ; I have not yet 
ordered my horse." 

'^ Better do so at once then, Brian ; you are 
moped, a little society will do you good ; and 
poor Marsh now scarcely knows who sits beside 
him." 

" Going to Croft Castle will not restore 
my cheerfulness, sir." 
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*^ Yes, it will, Brian ; that and other society : 
I should be grieved indeed if I felt not assured 
that it would. You are young, and know not 
what is best for you. Good bye for to-day." 

" The horses are ready, if you please, sir," 
said Peter, entering the room some short time 
after, and thus rousing his master from a pain- 
ful reverie. 

'* And who ordered them to be ready ?" en- 
quired De Lacy somewhat sharply. 

^^ Mr. Mortimer, sir ; he said you were going 
to Croft Castle." 

De Lacy walked to the window without 
speaking. His guardian's determination to keep 
him from the Hall as much as possible became 
every day more apparent, yet not less painful. 
His dining at Croft Castle was not enough — 
he must be hurried thither at an early hour — 
he was to have, no choice on the subject. 

" Shall I bring your hat, sir ?" asked Peter, 
growing fidgety at his master's silence. 

** No : I am in no haste," replied De Laey 
briefly. 
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^' Shall I put up the horses a little while 
then, sir ?** 

** You may put your own up entirely : I 
shall ride alone to-day." 

So willed De Lacy, but Peter Dyer willed it 
otherwise ; for he had set his heart on trying 
how many new conquests he could make among 
the household of Sir Richard Croft. He had 
chosen to construe a chance remark of Mr. 
Mortimer's, that De Lacy would need his horse 
to take him to Croft Castle, into an order to 
saddle it immediately ; and was resolved not to 
give up his purpose of accompanying his master, 
without a struggle at least to obtain his wish ; 
humility and seeming obedience, as he knew, 
from long experience, were his most efficient 
weapons. 

'.* Of course, sir, it is for you to order, and 
for me to obey ; but perhaps you don't know 
that Master Edward was shot at by a highway- 
man the other night, and a hole made in his 
horse's ear. He begged I would not name it 
to any one for fear of frightening Mrs. Morti- 
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mer and. his sister; and I should not have 
named it even to jou^ sir, onlj I thought you 
ought to know it^ as you talked of riding home 
alone. Indeed, sir, it would not be safe." 

^' Is this true?" asked De Lacy looking 
keenly on Peter, for he was no stranger to that 
worthy's talent for invention. 

" Quite true, rir, on my veracity." 

" You might as well say on your modesty," 
observed De Lacy ironically. '* Did you hear 
any particulars ?" 

'' Not many, sir. He came up with Master 
Edward somewhere on the road from Croft 
Castle, and that was all that Master Edward 
could or would telL Mr. Hinton seemed to 
think it was a boast ; but then there was the 
shot through the ear." 

" Mr. Edward Mortimer is too brave to 
boast ; only fools or cowards do that ; and re- 
member, for the hundredth time, he is no longer 
Master Edward. I do not anticipate any dan- 
ger, but you may go if you will, though I see 
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clearly enough that you have an eye to your own 
pleasure, more than my safety, only keep your 
tongue within bounds. I have put up with 
much that I disapproved of, for the sake of your 
good old mother; but my patience will not 
endure for ever." 

^^ If I talk too much, sir, it is the fault of 
them that asks me questions about furrin^arts : 
they wants to know about all the wonders as 
much in the servant's hall as in the parlour." 

*' And you give them wonders enough, I 
doubt not. I shall be ready in a few minutes." 

" Yes, sir, ofily please not to tell Mr. Ed- 
ward that I told you, or he will say I could not 
keep a secret, and be in a rage with me." 

" Very well. Bring the horses to the door." 

^^ I was determined to go," thought Peter as 
he quitted the room. 

" Then there really was a highwayman, and 
it was not a mere subterfuge to avoid conversa- 
tion," thought De Lacy ; and the thought gave 
him pleasur;. 

When Edward returned from fishing, which 
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was before his companion wished^ he found 
De Lacj alone with Lucy Croft, and the 
Sudden silence which ensued on his entrance 
was to his jealousy, a proof that they desired to 
keep him in ignorance of the subject on which 
they had been conversing. This belief was 
vexatious, but it was not the only vexation 
which he was doomed to endure ere the close 
of day, for Sir Bichard, in pursuance of his 
resolution, threw his niece and De Lacy as 
much together as he could, detaining Edward 
beside himself on various pleas, without any 
apparent pity for the youth's evident annoy- 
ance. Their ride home that night was as swift 
and silent as had been the ride of the night 
before, for De Lacy, seeing that his companion 
was not inclined to converse, was too prudent 
to press conversation upon him, though there 
were several points on which he was anxious to 
give and receive explanation. 

*' Good night, Edward," said De Lacy as he 
dismounted in the yard at Aymestry, but Ed- 

VOL. II. M 
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ward seemed not to hear him, and made no 
reply. 

'^ He is in the solks, or worse, and not to be 
coaxed into good humour hj sugared words, 
whatever any master may think ; but perhaps 
he don't think it, he only wishes it,** thought 
Peter Dyer, looking after his master as he 
walked away with a heavy heart, and heavy 
step. ^^ I ^ speets a 'ruption, as they say at 
Naples ; and what is more, I should not much 
mind if there was one, for my master would be 
sure to be master ; and I have not forgotten 
how some one threatened to lay a whip across 
my shoulders." 

Whilst the boastful Peter was anticipating 
an eruption with pleasure, in the hope of being 
revenged on Master Edward, as he still chose 
to call him, when not in the presence of De 
Lacy, Edward himself was creeping to his room 
by the back way, in the hope of avoiding Hin- 
ton, of whose maddening look, whilst exhorting 
him to patience, he entertained a dread amount- 
ing almost to horror. 
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** There, I have cheated him now," was his 
thought, as he entered his room and locked the 
door ; but though he met not this dreaded look 
in reality, it was with him throughout the 
night in his dreams, and he woke in the morn- 
ing but little soothed or refreshed. 

Contrary to custom, nothing had been said 
on his leaving Croft Castle about seeing him 
again, yet, nevertheless, he determined on pro- 
ceeding thither immediately after breakfast, 
and learning his fate from Lucy's lips, for his 
jealous pangs were no longer to be borne. 
Hinton should not know his intention — Hinton 
should not even guess it; and so he was 
very merry at breakfast, and hinted an 
intention of riding to Leominster ; but Hinton 
saw that his mirth was forced, and formed his 
own opinions. 

And why did Edward Mortimer thus shrink 

from confiding in, or even conversing with 

cousin Hinton, the favorite of his boyhood — 

the friend of his manhood ? The youth him- 

M 3 
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0elf would have found it difficult to answer the 
question. He had no good reason for doubting 
the fnendship of Hinton ; and yet the thought 
had flashed across him once or twice — was he 
friend, or foe? He could bring forward no 
good cause for mistrusting him, and yet he was 
unwilling to give him his confidence, at least in 
the present instance, feeling a vague, and mys- 
terious dread that he held some evil influence 
over him, which he could best avoid by shun- 
ing his presence. 

It seemed worse than foolish, absolutely un-^ 
grateful, so to mistrust one, who had shown 
himself his friend for years, and Edward's con- 
science reproved him for so acting, so, to still its 
accusing voice, he resolved to tell him of his 
success immediately on his return. His suc- 
cess ! — was he certain of being accepted then? 
He would not believe that he could be other- 
wise ; and yet his irritation bespoke him doubt- 
ful on the subject. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



-** Why is not my horse ready as I ordered ?" 
demanded the impatient lover, addressing 
Stephen, who was standing near the stable, 
holding a loud^ and to judge from his red face, 
.an angry conversation with Peter Dyer. 

** I was just a coming to tell you why, sir," 
replied the wrathful groom, with the manner 
of one who had a great grievance to relate, 
and was resolved to make the most of it. 
^^ Mr. De Lacy's horse has been and kicked the 
bay so bad in the off leg before, that he can't 
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hardly put his foot to the ground. People 
should not keep such vicious horses, bringing 
things that are half tigers from forrin parts, 
as if they could not get good horses enough in 
their own country forsooth ; but some people 
give themselves great airs indeed. If I was 
Mr. Edward^ I would insist on having the 
horse shot directly." 

*' Would you? You might insist long 
enough before you would get that done, I 
fancy,** replied Peter Dyer, who was as much 
inclined to assist in a ^ ruption/ as he termed 
it, in the morning, as he had been the night 
before. ^^ As if my master would shoot his 
beautiful Bayard, that even the Empress her- 
self noticed at Vienna, because he kicked a 
beggarly pony to make it know its distance. 
Bayard ain^t vicious at all, and if you had 
minded my words, and kept your distance, as 
I bade you, it would not have come to pass. 
Horses, as well as men, must give way to their 
betters 1" 

^' Betters quotha I" exclaimed the wrathful 
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Stephen. *' And whose better are you, I 
should like to know ? Better if you had stayed 
at home, and not brought back such set up 
manners across the sea, thinking to come top 
sawyer over my master and me, as Mr. De 
Lacy and you always try to do. A beggarly 
pony indeed! why it is a fine grown animal all 
the world over, fourteen hands high ; and you 
know you were glad when the poor beast was 
kicked, and said it served Mr. Edward right, 
because he stole the bridle." 

" And so it did for the matter of that," 
muttered Peter, *^ though I had no hand in the 
mischief; and if you had kept your proper dis- 
tance, as I told you before, it would not have 
happened" 

^' Learn to keep your own distance, or my 
whip shall teach you," observed Edward an- 
grily, his former irritation increased by the 
insolence of Peter, and the assertion of Stephen, 
that De Lacy wanted to come top Bawyer over 
him. 
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'' I am not afraid, sir. ^' I am Mr. De Lacy'ff 
dervant, thank goodness, not yours: and you 
don't dare strike me.'* 

*' Don't I ? What say you to that ?" cried 
Edward in passion, striking the groom with his 
riding whip across the shoulders ; for Peter's 
insolent defiance had enraged him beyond all 
bounds. 

" Why I say. Master Edward, that you are 
neither a brave man nor a gentleman, or you 
would not strike a servant, who must not re- 
turn the blow." 

Amid all his passion, Edward Mortimer felt 
the justice of the reproof, though he was too 
angry to own it in words. The whip, which had 
been raised to strike again, was lowered on the 
instant ; and he half turned away, as he mut- 
tered : '* A snarling cur needs the whip to 
correct him." 

^' I shall tell my master, sir, and he ain't one 
to let his faithful servants be beaten, and not 
say nothing about it: he 'would not think o£ 
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striking a servant himself; he is above such A 
thing." 

'^ Off with you directly then^ and tell him, if 
he does not approve of what I did^ that I am 
ready to defend my right to chastise insolence 
at any hour in the day." 

*' And you had better take your vicious 
horses away with you too ; we don't want to 
have nothing to do with either of you: like 
master like beast/' shouted Stephen Wilkins in 
spiteful triumph^ striking Bayard with a whip 
as he spoke. 

The. noble animal, which had been only tied 
tip with a baiter for Peter to groom it, resented 
the indignity, by throwing his hind feet into the 
air, thus striking Stephen, who had not ex-* 
pected the movement, on the knee/' 

" There ! you see what a vicious brute it is, 
sir : I told you so," cried Stephen^ rubbing the 
wounded part. 

** He ain't half so vicious as you r it served 
n 5 
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you right. See if 1 don't pay you for it,** re- 
Bponded the angry Peter, clenching his fist. 

^^ There, sir, you hear; that is just what he 
said about your stealing the bridle. There 
won't be no peace for man nor beast, as 
loDg as he and his horses bide here : you will 
have all your horses killed, or lamed, sir. For 
my part," tossing his head, " I wonder how 
people can stay where they are not welcome." 

^^ And who do you suppose wants to stay in 
such a dull, mopy place ? Not my master or 
me, I am sure, when we might choose a home 
anywhere we pleased. Why there was the 
Princebs Anderfeldt almost went down on her 
knees to my master, to persuade him not to go; 
and the most noble Empress herself, begged 
him to stay : Sir Kichard Croft, only yester* 
day, asked him to make the castle his home as 
long as he liked to remain there, and all the 
family were talking of him all the day, and say- 
ing they uever knew such a noble, handsome 
gentleman ; and he might choose the first lady 
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in the land, and she would not saj him, nay^ 
No, no : master and I can find a home and a 
bride, any day we please." 

^' Then please to find the former to-day ; and 
never let me see you in this yard again," ex* 
claimed the jealous Edward, blinded with rage 
at the boast of De Lacy's invitation to Croft 
Castle. 

'^ Do you mean, sir, that I am to take my 
master's horses away directly ; and that he and 
I are never to come here again ?" 

^' Exactly so. Make haste, Stephen, and 
saddle the brown^ since that brute has lamed 
the bay." 

'' Very well, sir, I shall make a point of 
telling my master all you say ; and I am sure 
he ain't one> any more than myself, to stay 
where he is not wanted," observed the affronted 
Peter, assuming a lofty air, and unhitching 
Bayard's halter from the hook in the wall as he 
spoke. ** What Mr. Mortimer will say to Mu 
De Lacy^s being turned out of doors in this 
way, it is not for me to guess ; but I should 
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not wonder if more came of this than some 
people think," 

'' Let what may come of it, I will stand the 
consequences, so make haste and be off," replied 
Edward Mortimer, irritated hj the reference to* 
his father's partiality for De Lacy, and the re- 
membrance that Hinton had said something of 
the sort that very morning, as he was leaving 
the breakfast room. ^^ Jack can carry the 
saddles, or lead the horses ;" pointing to the 
stable boy* 

'^ And mind you take no bridles that don't 
belong to you," added Stephen, grinning with 
triumphant malice. 

'' You are witness to this. Jack," said Peter. 
" Mr. De Lacy won't hear all this, and say 
nothing, as some may find to their cost." 

" Tell your Master, as I told you before, 
that he may say what he will to me, and I am 
ready to defend whatever I have done," ob- 
served Edward hotly, more provoked, if pos- 
sible, by the dignified air which Peter had as- 
sumed, than by his former insolence. '/ Thercr 
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tliat will do, Stephen," and springing on the 
horse, which he had been urging the groom to 
saddle with such speed, he galloped out of the 
yard, nearly overturning, in his hurry, cousin 
Hinton, who was conning round to look for 
him. 

** Whither in such haste, Edward ? If for 
Leominster, wait for me." 

'* I wait for no one," replied the fiery youth, 
plunging the spurs into his horse's sides as he 
spoke. 

^^ Have patience ! consider : the more haste;, 
the worse speed," hallooed Hinton. 

" Patience I" shouted^ Edward with a mock- 
ing laugh, as he dashed on towards the gate. 

" Shall I help you to put up your things^ 
Mr. Peter? Mr, Edward's whip is sharp, so 
you had better be gone before he comes back, 
lest you should feel it again," observed Stephen 
Wilkins, in an insulting tone. 

^^ I will trouble you to leave my things alone ; 
and look you, Stephen Wilkins, I am not a rat 
in a corn bin to be beaten about at your plei^ 
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sure with a broom-stick ; so do you keep out 
of my way for the next hour. I don't want to 
fight with you now, for reasons of my own ; 
but you had better not try me too far, lest I 
should not be able to keep my hands off you. 
Yon are laughing now, but you may laugh 
the wrong side of your mouth to-morrow." 

The manner of the speaker was so totally 
different from his usual boasting coxcombry^ 
that Stephen Wilkins^ without stopping to ask 
himself why, felt the prudence of following the 
advice thus bluntly given, and keeping out of 
the way of the affronted Peter for a time, at 
least ; but he could not forbear treating himself 
with a sneer as he departed, as a consolation 
for unwilling obedience^ 

" Oh I just as you please, Peter. Since you 
won't have me help you, I will go in and tell 
Molly that the Empress has sent for you to be 
her groom ; and she will believe it — won't she ? 
and come out and rub your shoulders. Do 
they smart much ?" 

This last was uttered just as Stephen was 
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closing the house door behind him, a fortunate 
circumstance for him> or his own shoulders 
might soon have smarted more than Peter's. 

Had Peter wished to remain at Aymestry 
Hall, he would have gone on some pretext to 
IVIr. Mortimer, and thus got the order to depart 
rescinded ; but such not being his wish, he 
marched off to the Vicarage, horses, bridles, 
saddles, and all, as soon as these various items 
could be collected, making as much of his de«- 
parture as he possibly could, in the small space 
of road that intervened between the lodge and 
the gate leading into Mr. Marsh's. 

The truth was that Peter, having been as 
much petted the evening before in the servant's 
hall at Croft Castle, as his master had been in 
the saloon, had set his heart on becoming an 
inmate there for some time at least ; [and the 
most likely method of effecting this was, in his 
judgment, making his master as angry as 
himself, and as anxious to show that he 
need not look far for home, or bride. The do- 
mestics at Aymestry Hall were beginning to 
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yawn at hU wonderful tales of foreign patter^ 
and call him a boaster ; whibt to those at Croft 
Castle these tales were welcome, as being new, 
and their relater treated to the best in all things, 
as being the attendant of htm, who had saved 
the life of their yoni^ master, an exploit in 
which, accozding to his own account, he had 
played a principal part« Besides these pruden* 
tial considerations, Peter Dyer, having been 
struck by Edward, and triumphed over by 
Edward's groom, was very angry, and fully re-* 
solved that his master should be in a greater 
rage than himself, if he could effect it« 

*' What is an this, Peter ?" asked Mr. Hin- 
ton, meeting the cavalcade of horses and saddles, 
on their way to the Vicarage. 

^' Nothing, sir; only Master Edward has 
turned me and my master out of doors. It 
ain't for me to say anything ; but Mr. De Lacy 
will know what to say and do too, I fancy : he 
is not a person to have one hair pulled out of 
his beard, without pulling out a handful in re- 
turn. Master Edward had better not have 
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meddled with my master^ as he may find to his 
cost," said Peter Dyer, drawing himself up with 
a would be lofty air, and then pursuing his way 
to the Vicarage, only turning back to add : — 
^' As for a home for man and beast, and a 
hearty welcome too, Sir Richard Croft and 
Miss Lucy prayed my master to go to them, 
and remain as long as he would." 

'* I am very sorry," observed Mr. Hinton, 
in a tone of vexation, walking on a few steps 
by the the side of Peter. " I have done all I 
could to keep Mr. Edward in good temper, 
but in vain it seems ; and now I don't know 
what to do, for your master and he can never 
meet again as friends." 

^^ I should think not, sir, indeed; unless 
Master Edward should make a humble apology," 
replied Peter Dyer, still walking on. 

" I will try what I can do: tell Mr, De 
Lacy so." 

'' Yes, sir," said Peter, giinning to himself 
at the thought, that he should lay more stress 
on the impossibility of their ever meeting a9 
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friends, than on the possibiUty of one being in- 
duced to make an apology. 

" If you please, sir, Mr. Edward Mortimer 
has horse-whipped me, turned your horses out 
of the stable, and forbidden our ever setting 
foot within the Hall again ; and, if you wish 
to ask him why, he is ready to defend what he 
has done any time you please, he told me to 
tell you," exclaimed Peter Dyer, marching into 
the room where De Lacy was sitting, at that 
moment occupied in persuading the good old 
housekeeper that he had no choice as to the 
dainties which she had proposed for his dinner ; 
and that the want of appetite, which she had 
been deploring, had nothing to do with any 
deficiency in the good cheer provided. 

'* What do you say ?" cried De Lacy start- 
ing up, and then sitting down again, whilst 
his cheek flushed and paled in an instant 

Peter repeated the words with the most 
galling distinctness, adding — ^' He bade me be 
gone on the instant too ; and take away every 
thing belonging to you, and to me ; and so I 
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faaye, and there are the horses and things with- 
out, and I want to know what I am to do with 
them all." 

'' Oh I we oan take them all in here, and 
glad to have them," said the good old house* 
keeper, who was thrown into as great a rage 
by this insult to her favorite, as her naturally 
placid temper would admit. ^^ Never mind, 
Master Brian," she continued^ seeing that his 
very lips had grown of a deathlike white, 
^' never fret about anything that any of them 
at the Hall may say ; if they don't know your 
value let them find it out, my master and I do^ 
and shall be happy to have you all your life. 
I would not think of the Mortimers again, nor 
go near them, if I was you." 

** It ain't very likely indeed that Mr. De 
Lacy ever should go near the Mortimer's again^ 
for even Mr. Hinton said that he could never 
meet Mr. Edward as a friend." 

" Did he ?" observed De Lacy with an ex- 
pression of countenance, which was inexplicable 
to both his hearers, rousing himself as he 
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spoke from the shock of Peter's words. '* You 
did right in bringing the horses away, if Mr* 
Edward told you to do so; but the whole 
arises I cannot doubt from some mis-appre- 
hension.'' 

^^ There is no mistake at all. sir. You can 
ask Jack, he heard it all, and I told him to 
bear witness," said Peter, who considered that 
a return to the Hall would knock up his plan 
of being a petted guest at Croft Castle. 

'^ I shall learn the truth, make no doubt of 
that ; and look for no further favor if I find 
jou the cause of this sudden dbmission : you 
have had more than one warning of late to 
eschew boasting and impertinence," observed 
De Lacy gravely. 

'* Ask Jack, sir : only ask Jack, esnce you 
won't beKeve me," observed Peter, much 
affronted, though not daring to show how 
much ; a secret consciousness that his own be^ 
haviour would not bear strict examination, 
making him more sensitive than he would other- 
wise have been. 
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^^ 1 shaU ask others as well as Jack. Does 
Mr. Mortimer know of this P' 

^^ I don't know, sir, Mr. Hinton does> and 
seemed to think you had been shamefully used, 
as every body must think, who hears of your 
horses and man being turned out in this way. 
He said Mr. Edward ought to eat humble pie, 
and he would try to make him, if you wished 
it ; but he did not seem to think it could be 
easily done." 

" I will not trouble Mr. Hinton to interfere 
in this matter ; I always deal with the princi- 
pals on such occasions/^ observed De Lacy 
rather proudly. *' Is Mr. Edward Mortimer 
at home ?" 

*' No, sir; he set off somewhere at full 
speed, like a madman." 

Anxious as De Lacy was to find out some 
circumstance which should make this insulting 
act of Edward's less insulting, his examination, 
and cross-examination of his groom and the 
stable boy produced little to answer his wishes ; 
for Peter took care to colour all things accord- 
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ing to his own views and desires, whilst Jack, 
being a great ally of his^ was ready to swear 
to the truth of whatever he asserted. Poor 
Brian might, nay did suspect that Peter's 
words and manner had been impertinent, but 
there was no proof of this, and even if there 
had been, the insolence of the groom was no 
excuse for the insult to the master ; an insult 
so gross and uncalled for, that the coldest 
and most patient must have felt deeply 
aggrieved ; whilst in the present position of De 
Lacy, there were many circumstances which 
rendered it more galling to him than it could 
have been to another. He had already borne 
with much from his early friend, but young 
and high-spirited, though naturally of a gentle 
temper, there were bounds beyond which even 
his forbearance could not extend. 

'^ I suppose, sir, I may get all your things 
ready for going to Croft Castle," said Peter 
very respectfully, as De Lacy stood silent and 
abstracted, after having concluded the cross-- 
examination. 
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** Why BO ?" asked De Lacy, roused by the 
question from bitter thought. 

^* I understood you were going there to-day, 
sir, to stay some time." 

" Then you understood wrong." 

*^ I beg your pardon, sir, but I am sure you 
are expected there ; and if I might be so bold, 
I should say it would not be pleasant to be bo 
near the Mortimers, after having been turned 
away." 

" You are over bold ; I judge for myself, 
and shall not leave Aymestry without explana-^ 
tion or apology. I suspect your desire to stay 
at Crofb Castle has had some share in the dis- 
pute ; look to yourself if I find it so. Stable 
the horses where best you can till further 
orders, and keep clear of the Hall, or any of its 
inmates, for if I hear of another quarrel between 
you and them, you quit my service on the 
instant. No more excuses, or protestations, but 
do as I bid you." 

'' It is very odd. Master always suspects me, 
say what I will; and somehow or other he is 
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most times in the right too, only I won't own 
it/' muttered the half vexed Peter, as he 
marched off with the horses. 

^' I would not go to the Hall, Master Brian, 
if I was you," said the housekeeper coaxingly, 
seeing that De Lacy seemed inclined to pro- 
ceed in that direction. ^' I would not have any 
thing more to say to the Mortimers if I was 
you* Stay quietly with master and me here ; 
and never go near them again, they don't 
deserve it." 

" Thank you, Parker, but this matter must 
be enquired into." 

^^ But not now. Master Brian, just wait a 
little, and come and see my poor master first. 
To be sure he don't often know you now, and 
he can't speak to be understood ; but then it is 
as good as a sermon to look at his sweet, mild 
face, it preaches patience only to look at him, 
(hat it does." 

^^ And you think I stand in need of having 
patience preached," observed De Lacy sadly. 
" Do I look in so great a fury then?" 
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" No, not in a fury. Master Brian, not ex- 
actly that ; or something else beside, more sad, 
by far, that makes my old heart ache to see. 
Do you mind Ihat tree that was struck by the 
lightning, and stripped of the bark, how 
solemn and ghost-like its bare white stem 
looked in the moonshine ? Well, I don't know 
why, but you put me in mind of that. It 
makes my blood creep to see you. Don't go to 
the Hall, Master Brian, I am sure some harm 
will come of it ; or if you will, and I see you 
have made up your mind, take the advice of 
one, who if she is but a poor old woman, loves 
you well, and don't go yet, but come and sit 
with my master first. I don't say that the 
Mortimer's have behaved well of late ; for they 
have not — none of them, not even Miss Alice, 
whom I used to think was next to an angel, 
and loved you better than the whole world be- 
side; but then they were all kind to you in 
former days, when you had no father nor 
mother to look to ; and who knows now but 
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there may have been some meddler makiag 
mischief between you ; or if not, still don't be 
rash, young blood is hot Do wait a little, and 
eome and see my poor master* it is good for 
us all to look on the patient soul that is passing 
away in humble faith and hope." 

'' It is, Parker ; you say right. I do indeed 
need a lesson of patience. An hour or two hence 
will be time enough, my blood may flow more 
calmly then. I will go to my good tutor as 
you propose ; and learn patience of him*— if I 
can." 

^ God bless your endeavours. Master Brian^ 
and He will," said the good old housekeeper, 
with tears in her eyes.^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



*' What back ao soon ? Aad in a pretty way 
too, judging by the harum scarum manner in 
which he rode into the yard, and the foam on 
bis poor horse," muttered Stephen Wilkins, 
staring after Edward Mortimer, as that youth 
strode out of the court, after flinging the bridle 
to the gaping groom. " Why he has not been 
gone three hours. I wonder where he has been 
to. He has got more than he wanted wherevor 
it was. I did not dare ask, or he miight have 
N 3 
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Struck me as he did Peter this morning. Now 
it was all very well his striking Peter, he 
deserved it; but if he try to play the same 
game with me, I won't stand it. • I shall be off 
if he do." 

*' My dear Edward, do you intend to stride 
over me ?" asked cousin Hinton, meeting the 
fiery youth as he was turning out of the yard. 

*' I don't know what I intend ; and I don't 
care what I do. Better let me pass, lest I vent 
my wrath on you," replied Edward in passion. 

" Vent your rage on me, if you will, I can 
bear much from one whom I held in my arms 
as a child : but come away from the house, lest 
your father or mother should see you as you 
are, it would confirm all their fears of your 
passionate temper." 

'' Well, and what then? People are re- 
joiced to have their predictions confirmed. My 
father and old George foretold that I should do 
some evil deed in my passion, and a chance but 
the prophecy comes true," replied the youth 
with bitterness, yet yielding as he spoke to the 
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guidance of Hinton, who led him into the 
shrubbery, which extended from the back of 
the yard to the brink of the Lugge. 

'' Count on my friendship, Edward, to do 
you a service, or redress a wrong ; but I must 
learn what evil you have endured, before I can 
aid you. Who has injured — who has insulted 
you ? Has De Lacy ?" 

" No, no : I am not thinking of De Lacy 
now," replied the youth, soothed by the sooth- 
ing tone of Hinton, and telling his grievance 
almost unconsciously, rather giving vent to his 
anger by words, which he seemed unable to 
restrain, than deliberately making his cousin 
his confidant. '' Sir Kichard Croft has re- 
fused to give me the hand of his niece ; and 
this though receiving me day after day in the 
character of a suitor, for he could not have been 
blind to my love." 

'^ Indeed ! And what reason did he assign 
for this insulting rejection ?" 

*' None, that I could comprehend, for he 
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spoke yngaidj of the caiuie, ihougli resolii^y 
enough as to the Teralt" 

^ Could no eatreatiee or arguments more 
himr 

'' No ; he was as rock, and when, in my 
indignation, I spoke wannly, he forbade me the 
house*" 

^^ Could Sir Bidiard do this, thus heaping 
insult on insult ?" 

*^ He did," replied Edward setting his teeth, 
and placing iiis hand on the hilt of the sword^ 
which De Lacy had brought him, and which 
he now ever wore, after the fashion of the 
times, in spite of his father^s remonstrance, for 
either his companion no longer sought to soothe, 
or his Toice had lost its soothing power. 

'^ Then you saw not the lady." 

" I saw her first." 

'^ And was she too changed?" 

^^ Not changed exactly ; and yet, now I think 
of it, not what she was a few days since. She 
had been weeping before I saw her ; and wept 
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when I spoke; And even whilst owning her 
f egardj words fell from her lips which damped 
my joy, though I understood not their meaning 
then. She hinted that her uncle and brother 
might disapprove; but I eould not, and would 
not believe it." 

" Did you question her oa the subject J'' 

^^ There was no time, her uncle came in, ere 
1 had told half my love and my rapture/' 

^' And he would assign no reason for rejeetr 
ing the alliance T' 

^^ None that £ •understood. He spoke of 
reasons, yet told them not ; then seized on my 
my warmth, unseemly warmth as he termed iV 
as an excuse for breaking off all further ac*- 
^uaintance." 

" Did you see her brother 5^ 

^^ For a minute only, and against his will, as 
I guess; for he colored and turned away, 
though I came on him so suddenly in the hall, 
that he could not retreaf 

^^ And what said he?** 

^^ The same as his unele, only more gen^j^ 
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and with more regret^ ae it seemed^ though both 
spoke of sorrow in breaking off the acquaint- 
ance ; and he faltered something about here- 
after, I could not catch what, as he walked 
awaj ; but it seemed as if he intended to sfty 
that the interdict might be taken off hereafter, 
should a something expected not come to pass." 

" They have no other alliance in view for the 
lady have they?" asked Hinton, after a mo- 
ment's thought* 

" Not that I know of; you drive me mad 
by such a suggestion." • 

^' Let it pass then, it was but a sudden fancy ; 
strange doubts shoot across one's mind at times^ 
one knows not why." 

'^ What doubt can you mean ?" 

*' No matter : I will not readily believe that 
one who has seemed a friend so long, would 
prove a traitor now. But tell me, has there 
been no change in Sir Kichard's manner, that 
should have prepared you for this insult ?" 

" None : he has ever been most friendly." 

" You are certain of this ? I wish you had 
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made me your confidant in this matter. Guile- 
less, and inexperienced, you would never perceive 
deceit under friendly smiles — never guess that 
a wily foe was undermining your peace. Sir 
Richard Croft is not given to act from caprice, 
but may have been acted on by another. I ask 
you again, are you certain that his manner has 
been the same for the last few days ?" 

" What mean you by the question and that 
searching look, which* puts my blood into a 
flame ? Have I been deceived, traduced, sup- 

9 

planted ? Speak 1" exclaimed Edward passion- 
ately, grasping the arm of his companion. 

" Be calm, Edward, be calm, I dare not in 
your present fiery mood even hint a doubt." 

" Then you have doubts — you have suspi- 
cions. Speak ! speak ! keep me not in suspense." 

" First, answer my question : had you con- 
fided . hi me, I had not needed to ask the 
quesption, for friendship has keener eyes than 
love." 

** I was wrong not to trust you, Hinton ; 
N 5 
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"bat I tfaouglit it would be a triumpli to tell cS 
my saooeflB unaided by others; and th^ I 
know not why, bat I never conversed with yon 
that my hot blood did not grow hotter still, 
ready to Uaze if a spark fell upon it Forgive 
me, and be my friend. I want some one to aid 
and counsel me now, and know not to whom I 
can turn, save you." 

The last few words were uttered in a tone 
of sudi touching despondency that the coldest 
heart might have been moved to pity; and 
Hinton's reply was warm "and friendly in the 
extreme. 

'^ Say no more in excuse for your silence, 
my dear Eklward, only do not mistrust me for 
the future, and I will aid you to the extent of 
my power. The first thing to be done is to 
ascertain the cause of Sir Bichard's insulting 
rejection, and therefore I ask you again, and 
for a third time, has there been no change in 
in his manner of late ? Think over that man- 
ner from any particular day, say the one when 
we met you out riding, and De Lacy was pro- 
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tskitned a hero ; or take a day sooner or later, 
and then say whether there has been no change 
since then." 

*^ De Lacy, ha I that name gives the key to 
the riddle. I see it all now. From that hour 
they have lauded De Lacy to the skies : he has 
been more than a man to them, and I a worth- 
less nobody. Yes, I see it now; he has be^ 
trayed^ supplanted me ; but he shall pay the 
penalty." 

*^ Stop> Edward, stop; whither would you 
go ?" demanded Hiaton, laying a stomg gra^ 
upon his arm. 

^^ I would seek De Lacy, tax him with his 
treachery, and then — " 

Edward paused abruptly ; but the gnashing 
teeth, and grasping hand tdid more than words. 

'' You must do no such thing," said Hinton 
tn a commanding tone, ^^ at least not yet. What 
proof can you bring of his treachery? Sic 
Richard may deem him a better match for his 
iftece, and his niece may be of the same opinion, 
^ut this is no proof of treason in De Laoy« 
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The world would but count it an act of pru- 
dence in both guardian and lady." 

^' Prudence ? black hearted falsehood rather ; 
to lure me on to love, then cast me off. Sir 
Kichard might do this, though I doubt it ; but 
Lucy, my pure, my simple minded Lucy never. 
Shame on you for the thought I'^ 

^' Nay, Edward, I would say nothing against 
Miss Croft ; but you told me yourself of her 
tears and doubtful manner." 

" She had been worked on by another. 
Would that I had guessed the fact at the time, 
and then would I have forced from her or her 
uncle the truth ; but I can doubt no more, the 
whole is so plain a babe could read it at a glance, 
though I, blind mole that I was, never saw 
that De Lacy was undermining me day by 
day." 

'' But are you sure of this now ? I am loath 
to believe that one whom I have known so long 
can indeed be so base." 

" Ay, base indeed, to supplant the friend of 
his early youth, and the brother of her whom 
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he professed to love ; nay, to blacken his fame, 
for so Sir Kichard seemed to imply, when I 
pressed him hard. From the day of their meet- 
ing they have had nor eyes nor ears for any but 
De Lacy. Even Lucy turned from me to him, 
and when I taxed her with it spoke of grati- 
tude. The next day I found them alone, and 
there was sudden silence and confusion on my 
entrance ; and then each endeavoured to talk, 
and look unembarrassed. And all that night he 
was by her side, speaking in winning tones, 
telling strange tales of moving accidents, she 
drinking in his words as simple devotees pay 
heed to oracles ; and when I taxed her with all 
this, she spoke again of gratitude. Yes, grati- 
tude ! It is a good word — is it not ?" and Ed- 
ward burst into a laugh so wild, so strange, that 
even Hinton shuddered. 

" But why were you not beside her, Edward? 
That was a lover's place." 

" Sir Richard detained me with him : I 
thought it accident then, now I know it to 
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have been design. De Lacy shall rue hit 
treachery." 

^' Stop, Edward I some evil will come of this 
passion," said Hinton, still detaining bis cousin. 

*' That is just what I am thinking, if some 
one does not prevent it," thought old George, 
as he crept stealthily away behind the shrubs, 
unseen by the speakers, who had been too much 
absorbed in their late exciting conversation to 
note his presence* 

Old Greorge had not intended to play the 
listener, having entered the shrubbery in search 
of a stray fowl, but Edward's passionate tones 
had riveted his attention, and detained him 
within hearing. Had the speakers turned their 
heads, they would have seen him standing a few 
paces off with open mouth, and staring eyes, 
gazing upon them ia fear and wonder, without 
a thought of concealment. 

*^ The worst evil has come. I have been 
rejected by her uncle and brother, and refused 
further speech with Lucy herself," replied Ed* 
ward, clenching his fist* 
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** Yon forget : — there is a worse evU still ; 
«he may wed De Laej." 

^^ Ha, Hinton ! and do 70a dare to hint at 
this, and with that^ hissing tone, as if the ser- 
pent's tongue were at mj ear ? She shall not 
wed De Laoy," ezdaimed Edward passionately, 
grinding his hed i&to the turf as though, in 
fancy, trampling on a foe. 

'* He may not wish it," said Hinton with a 
sneer. ^* He may be contented with winning 
her heart, and leave her hand for you ; such, 
from his servant's report, seems the fashion of 
his wooing." 

'^ Do you think it possible ? The bare idea 
drives me mad. But he cannot, he dare not 
thus trifle with her. She has a brother to pro- 
tect her from his falsehood." 

^^ 80 has Alice ; yet he shuns her now whom 
he once soi^ht ; and lets his groom make a jest 
and a mock of lier fading form." 

^' Yes, Alice has a brother ; and he will 
avenge her and himself at once." 

^ More likely, bad swordsman as he is, fall 
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beneath the stroke of the betrayer. Cross not 
blades with De Lacy ; he is used to such en- 
counters, and you would be but as a willow 
withe in the hands of the hedger. Better 
give up the lady, and seek a bride else- 
where, or persuade yourself to believe that 
some other has slandered you to Sir Bichard." 

" Yield Lucy ! And you tell me this with 
that fiendish sneer, which ever leads on to 
frenzy. Never ! never !" 

'^ I give prudent advice, if you heed it not 
I cannot help it. At least, as I said before, 
cross not swords with De Lacy : believe that 
you owe your rejection to some other." 

'^ I am neither coward nor boy ; and will cross 
swords with De Lacy," exclaimed Edward still 
more passionately, stamping fiercely on the 
ground as he spoke. '^ To whom else can I 
owe my rejection ? I saw him in earnest con- 
versation with Sir Bichard whilst his nephew 
was showing me a curious gun ; nay, I fancied 
I heard my name, though I thought nothing of 
it at the time ; and Sir Bichard's closing words 
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were — I gladly accept your proposal. Ideot 
that I was, not to guess what they meant ! Then 
was not De Lacy invited to take up his abode 
at the Castle^ whilst, At my going, none said 
come back. The hypocrite I the deceiver ! 
meeting me with a smile that he might the 
better stab me in the back. He shall now 
meet me face to face, and answer for his evil 
deeds." 

" Whither go you ?" demanded Hinton, try- 
ing, but in vain, to detain the youth, who broke 
from his grasp and hurried on. 

'' To the Vicarage, to find De Lacy," replied 
Edward fiercely. 

** It may be labour lost ; his insolent varlet 
said but now that his master was going to take 
up his abode at Croft Castle, by the fair Lucys 
desire." 

" Ha I said he so ?" exclaimed Edward, 
grinding his teeth, and becoming each moment 
more excited. '* If so I will follow and strike 
him down at her feet. False friend and false 
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mktress shall find that the wronged one can be 
Bvenged.'' 

'^ Pause, Edward, be patient T pleaded HiiH 
ton, laying his hand agnn on his arm. 

^' Patient I you know how the word maddens 
me when coming from your Up, for it comes 
not in good faith, but in scorn* Let me go.** 

^^ Hush I speak not so loud, you may be 
heard,'' said Hinton, looking towards the house^ 
for they were now standing a little beyond 
the mansion on the green that sloped down to 
the river's edge, on the other side of which 
lay the meadow wherein stood the Vicarage. 
There was no one to be seen at any of the 
windows ; and Hinton proceeded. *' Of course 
you will not strike him down without hearing 
him first ; and he will give you reasons — good 
reasons for all things. When was Brian De 
Lacy ever at a loss for a good reason ?" 

^' I am not to be fooled by words, as your 
sneer would imply : I will ask nothing — hear 
nothing. He hath done me wrong — ^foul^ 
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grievous wrong; and this good arm shall 
right me." 

'^ I cannot eoussel Tiolence, Edward. Let 
me make an appeal to your father first ; even 
his blind partiality may be enlightened by the 
statement" 

^^ You know that such an appeal would he 
useless ; and do but make it to mock and in- 
flame me more. Where is your boasted friend- 
ship ? Is this all the aid you can give ?" 

^^ I have offered to appeal to your father — I 
will speak to De Laey if you will, and I have 
counselled patience and prudence — what rrnyte 
oanldo?" 

^^ ConnseSed patience with the tongue, and 
stirred me to fiercer wrath with the eye, 
as you have done for weeks. I know not 
whether to count you as friend or foe; for 
there is a fiendish smile round your lips at 
times that freezes, whilst it frenzies me. If a 
true friend, then come and see how this good 
arm can right itself; I am not a murderer to 
iiteal on my victim unawaies. Come, and be 
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witness that we fight as brave men should, 
though foes." 

" I should not be your friend were I to do 
this. As I told you before, you have not a 
chance against De Lacy, who is a skilful 
swordsman: you will be brought on your 
knee at the first pass, and compelled to sue 
for life." 

'^ Never ! Let hin^ take the life, which he 
has robbed of all its worth." 

^' He would scarcely do that, lest the public 
voice should be against him : nay, he may 
count it beneath him to cross swords with one 
whom he considers a mere boy." * 

'^ This plea shall not save him : he shall 
fight or die," exclaimed Edward, still more 
madly, each look and word of Hinton increas- 
ing his irritation, as they always did. ^^ Will 
you go with me or not ?" 

^^ No, Edward ; I cannot in my conscience 
go with you on such a purpose. How should 
I answer it to your good father and loving 
mother ? Even Alice, though pining beneath 
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De Lacy's neglect, would implore you to be 
calm, as I now do." 

" Why bring her wrongs to my mind, if you 
would have me calm ? The thought of her 
fading from will give to my arm a giant's 
strength. Since you go not with me, I go 
alone." 

'* Patience, Edward, patience ! have patience! 
I entreat you. It may be needed sooner than 
you think," said Hinton, glancing down a walk, 
up which De Lacy was advancing slowly. 

" Ha ! Now to avenge my wrongs," almost 
shouted Edward, as his eye followed Hinton's. 

" Since you heed not my prayers to be 
calm, I wash my hands of the business, and 
will not countenance violence by my presence," 
said Hinton, turning aside, and walking hastily 
away, lest that violence should commence be- 
fore he could be out of sight. " Once more I 
urge you to be patient, and come with me," 
he added; but Edward, thinking only of his 
wrongs, and his passion, heard not the words, 
which were low and indistinct. 
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De Lacy, uaconseioiifl of hu presenee, or 
even his retum, advanced with a alow and 
heavy step. His eyes were bent on the ground, 
and a doad was on his brow ; but his features, 
pale as they were, told more of sorrow than of 
anger. His visit to his dying tutor had not 
been without its due effect : it had shown him 
more fully the siirfulness of anger, and the 
beauty of patient hope. The insult offered by 
the loved companion of his boyhood was for- 
given; and he was on his w^ay to the Hall, 
hoping to have such an explanation with Mrr 
Mortimer as should place him once more on a 
friendly footing with all the family. We will 
not say that all the irritation of the morning 
was gone, but it was subdued, controlled ; and 
if a little swell remained after the raging storm, 
there needed but a few kind words, like oil 
on the heaving billow, to smooth it into peace* 

The path after winding through shrubs, ae- 
eording to the course of the river, opened out 
on a broader, and more level piece of green- 
sward, sheltered by lofty trees, and it was here 
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that Edward awaited bis approach, watching 
bis slow advance with glaring eyes, the fingers 
of one hand un/sonsciouslj clenching and iin<« 
denching, whilst the fingers of the other 
grasped the hilt of his sword* 

** You are come just in time ; I was on mj 
way to seek you. Draw and defend yourself 
against him whom you have wronged, as lover, 
brother, friend." 

^^ What is the meaning of all this ?" asked 
De Lacy in wonder, startled not more by the 
abruptness of the address, than by the flashing 
eyes, and fierce tone of the speaker. 

'^ You know well enough ; and I am not in 
a mood for question and answer." 

'^ I know nothing that can justify this {)as-'. 
sion on your part, Edward. Were I to take 
offence at your message of this morning, there 
would be much to excuse it ; but I come in 
sorrow, not anger, anxious for explanation, and 
ready to express my regret, if I have unwit- 
tingly offended you." 
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*' Unwittingly offended me I" repeated Edward, 
and his scornful laugh rang through the wood. 
'' So you would ground our quarrel on the 
matter of the horses ; but I have deeper wrongs 
to avenge, and am not to be put aside by a 
trifle like this." 

" A trifle !" repeated De Lacy, his hot blood 
rushing to his brow, against his will, for the 
speaker's tone was scornful and irritating. 
'* Most men would deem it an insult, the turn- 
ing out horses and servants." 

** Do you deem it the same ; I meant it as 
such," said Edward interrupting De Lacy. 
" What is the turning out of a horse, to the 
turning out of a friend ? but I am not here to 
talk, but to do. Defend yourself, for I will 
hear no more." 

^^ This is some misapprehension, Edward. 
Of what do you accuse me ?" asked De Lacy 
mastering his anger, though not without an 
effort, as the many slights which he had en- 
dured within the last week shot across his 
mind. 
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** Ask not me — ask your own conscience, 
Brian De Lacy." 

'' I have, and it acquits me of all wrong to 
you in deed or thought/' 

'^ Then is it a lying conscience," exclaimed 
Edward still more fiercely. " No wrong to me 
in thought or deed — shame fall on the foul lips 
that can so lie I Have you not stepped between 
me and Lucy Croft ? Have you not poisoned 
the ears of her uncle and brother with slander** 
ous tales of him who was once your friend ? 
But for you, I should not have been rejected 
with scorn some two hours since." 

'* You astound me, Edward, by such charges. 
I have done none of these tnings." 

" Ay, ay, deny it all, and wear the lying 
look of innocence ; but I am not to be so fooled 
again by cozening words. You have sup- 
planted me with Lucy Croft." 

" No, on my honor, Edward. There is some 
mistake." 

VOL. II. o 
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'^ Mistake ! no, no, I tell you once again, I 
am not to be fooled by cosening words." 

^' Cozening words ! this is strange language, 
Edward, and a stranger accusation ; no other 
but yourself had dared to use such terms j even 
from you I cannot brook much more, so have a 
care. I have long loved your sister, and — " 

" Boast that her love is yours," cried Edward 
fiercely, closing the sentence. '* 1 thank you 
for her name, it nerves my arm, and steels my 
heart. You have wronged her as well as 



me. 



'* I have neither wronged her nor you. Be 
calm, and hear me ere you strike." 

" You lie I you lie ! you have wronged both. 
I will not hear another word. Defend yourself 
— I will delay no more," cried the hot-headed 
youth, drawing his sword from its sheath, and 
advancing a step towards Brian, every feature 
distorted with rage as he spoke. 

The crimson blood which had flushed cheek 
and brow rushed back to De Lacy's heart, as 
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he heard the word you lie ; and he stood, as the 
old housekeeper had said, like the stricken tree, 
stiff, motionless, and ghost-like, save that the 
livid lips worked with the strength of human 
passion, and the white, icy fingers grasped (his 
sword. 

" Come haste, blood only can avenge my 
wrongs," cried Edward, stamping with im- 
patience at the long delay." 

** Then strike; for I will never draw my 
sword against my guardian's son, my boyhood's 
friend, my word is pledged to that," replied De 
Lacy, thrusting back the half drawn blade into 
its scabbardj and standing with a firm and 
stately mien before the youth. 

'^ Ha ! you despise me then, and count me 
still a boy. He said it would be so." 

" Oh, no I Would we were boys again," and 
De Lacy sighed as he spoke. ^' Have patience, 
Edward, for a while." 

'* Patience I no patience I" repeated the youth 
stamping in rage, wrought to fresh fury by the 
o 3 
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word, and the remembrance of Hinton's warn* 
ing, that De Lacy would torn him from hia 
wrath hj jdausible leasons. ** I tell jou 2|gam 
I will hear no more. Are yon a coward, that 
you dare not fight Y" 

Paler De Lacy could not grow, but a li^id 
hue came round the mouth, whilst his teeth 
were pressed on the lower lip, till the blood 
sprang beneath the pressure; for he dared not 
trust himself to speak. The hand that had 
been crossed on his bosom again sought his 
sword by an involuntary impulse of passion; 
and there the fingers rested, but the sword was 
not withdrawn. His eyes flashed fire at the 
insult, but he struggled with his rising 
wrath, and sorrow mingled even with that re- 
sentful glance. 

^' What neither tongue to speak nor arm to 
strike ! Then I but spoke the truth," cried 
Edward tauntingly. '^ The bound must crouch 
f>r be chastised. You will not draw ? Th^i I 
must strike you on the mouth, where liars and 
where cowards should be struck." 
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Urged by his blind fury to. a forgetfulness of 
all that was most uoble in his nature, and 
driven to a feeling little short of frenzy by the 
remarks of Hinton, the jealous youth sprang 
forward: sword in hand, concluding that De 
Lacy^ convinced by the action that he was in 
earnest^ would put himself on his defence ; but 
De Lacy stirred not a limb, and the sword 
would have passed through his body, had not 
Mr, Mortimer rushed between, throwing him- 
self as a defence before Brian, and dashing his 
eon's weapon aside with a stick, with which he 
was used to steady his own tottering frame. 

*' Stay your hand, rash boy. Young as you 
are, would you have the curse of murder on 
your head, for long, long years ?" exclaimed the 
excited father, paying no heed to the fact that 
the sword had passed through his own coat 
whilst careful only of preventing danger to 
another. 

'^ It could not be called murder, sir, he has 
a sword and I bade him use it," replied Edward 
iuUenly, yet shrinking from his father's reprov- 
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ing glance, and involuntarily lowering the point 
of his blade. 

*^ It would have been murder — worse than 
murder to have killed him," observed Mr. 
Mortimer, shaking in every limb at the bare 
thought. ^' And you too, Brian," turning to 
De Lacy, " where is the word you pledged 
never to draw your sword against my son ?" 

^' The promise has been kept, sir ; and yet 
he called me liar — coward. Had any other said 
it, his blood should have washed out the stain." 

*^ Ha I then that promise saved you from 
the guilt of taking life. * Bless heaven there is 
no blood upon your hands ; and you may still 
pray, and look into the face of man." 

^' It was a sore trial, sir," said De Lacy, 
struck with the solemn manner of the speaker ; 
'' but I thought of my promise, and I thought 
of your grief, should evil befall your only son." 

^' I bless you, Brian, for the thought, 
though I scarcely deserve it at your hands. 
For you, rash boy," he continued, '* there is no 
excuse," turning again to his son, '^ you 
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liave sought the life of one, who has been from 
his birth as a brother to you, and sought it 
too with the blade which his own hand gave. 
Most vile and ungrateful use of a most danger- 
ous gift," 

'' I thought not of that," said Edward, 
quickly, reddening with shame. " Take back 
your gift, I will owe you nothing ;" and un- 
buckling the sword, that Damascus blade which 
he had so much prized, he threw it at Brian's 
feet, and, crossing his arms on his chest, stood 
the picture of baffled, but unsoothed wrath. 

" What urged you . to so black a deed ?" 
asked Mr. Mortimer sternly. 

'' Your own acts, sir ; your overweening 
partiality for one not of your own blood, or 
name," replied Edward moodily. '* Even now 
when you rushed between, it was not of my 
danger you thought, but of De Lacy's." 

'' You were in no danger, boy. Overween- 
ing partiality to De Lacy ! you know not what 
you say :" and Mr. Mortimer's pallid cheek 
^rew if possible paler stilL 
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^' I know but too well what I say, sir. Must 
one of as fall^ and you had the choice, your son 
would be made the victim." 

<« True ! true ! it must be so I it would be 
but just,'^ murmured the feeble father, the 
strength of excitement passing away, speaking 
more to himself than to others. 

^^ You admit this, sir. How then can you 
wonder that I no longer regard De Lacy as a 
brother, but demand a redress of the wrong he 
has done me?" 

" Have you wronged him, De Lacy ? Was 
this kind? Was this generous?" asked Mr. 
Mortimer. 

" No, on my honor, sir. He accuses me of 
that of which I know nothing, refusing to hear 
my defence." 

'^ There can be no defence," replied Edward 
hotly. '^ Though aware of my love for Lucy 
Croft, you have supplanted me with her unde 
and brother, if not with herself." 

" Your love for Lucy Croft I" exclaimed Mr, 
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Mortimer with surprise and regret. ** Have 
you named this to her?" 

'* Yes, sir ; and to her uncle and brother.'' 

" And what said they?" questioned the old 
man eagerly, placing his hand on his son's arm 
as he spoke, and gazing anxiously into his fkce. 

" I was rejected, sir ; and forbidden to 
approach the house again," replied Edward 
bitterly. 

" On what plea did they ground this rejec- 
tion ?" he questioned again ; but the voice was 
low and tremulous, and he gasped for breath as 
he waited the reply. 

** Sir Richard piust beg leave to decline the 
alliance ; and then came something about un- 
pleasant reports. A slanderer had been at 
work," answered his son with bitterness, 
glaiimng at Brian. 

" Ah I is it so ? I knew it would come to 
this," observed Mr. Mortimer, looking down 
with a deep drawn breath. 

•*' Knew that De Lacy would alander those 
o 5 
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from whom be has ever received kindness ?^ 
repeated Edward, in some surprise. 

^^ Have you done this, Brian ?^ asked Mr. 
Mortimer, surprised in his turn at the remark. 

" I slander you, or your^, sir ? Never I I 
were the basest of the base could I do this. 
The charge is utterly false, let who will 
make it." 

^^ A denial^ though easily made is no proof 
of innocence," observed Edward hotly. 

" Neither is an accusation a proof of guilt," 
remarked his father with some severity, seeing 
that the cheeks of his ward grew crimson at 
•the insult. '* Of what nature were the reports 
of which you speak ?" 

*' That you must ask, De Lacy, sir. I know 
no more, save that the word dropped from Sir 
Richard, as it seemed against his will : once I 
thought he referred to Mr. Aylmer ; but our 
conversation was hurried and broken, and all I 
know clearly is that Sir Richard's manner was 
totally changed, and I wafe forbidden to see 
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Lucy again. Some enemy has slandered and 
supplanted me." 

" You judge rashly, Edward ; I <5an account 
differently for this, Mr, Aylmer has repeated 
what I told him, namely that your fortune 
would not be as large as was reported.; and 
thence this rejection." 

^' It my please you to say so, sir, to shield 
De Lacy ; but I hold the same opinion as be- 
fore," replied his son with a look of defiance at 
Brian. 

'• You are in no temper to judge ^ght^ re- 
tire to your room, and there in penitence, and 
prayer, await my presence." 

For an instant it was doubtful whether the 
passionate youth would obey the command, but 
the dignity of the father compelled obedience, 
and he turned towards the house in silence, 
though with an angry gesture. 

" He has accused you unjustly, as well as 
sought your life ; and yet, as a father, I ask 
jou to pardon the wrong, or at least to over- 
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look it/' said Mr. Mortimer^ turning again to 
De Lacy, when Edward was out of hearing. 

^^ I have a right to demand an explanation, 
sir, after having such charges brought against 
me." 

'^ Alas I De Lacy, of what use in his present 
mood to ask him for explanation or apology. He 
has the passionate and wilful temper of his sire. 
As well try to check the whirlwind at its height, 
as stay his passion at its fulL Let it wear itself 
out : then, and then only will he own his fault. 
Shun him for awhile ; and then may be seek 
you, and pray your pardon." 

" But words were used sir, for which — " 
" I make the most humble apologies for him, 
and lor myself," said Mortimer promptly. 
*' But there were charges, sir — " 
'* Of which 1 acquit you now, of which he 
shall acquit you hereafter. What more can I 
say ? What more can I do ? I am a father, 
De Lacy; seek not the life of my only son. 
Or if my anguish moves you not, think of 
his mother, think of Alice." 
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^* He shall suffer no harm from me^ sir ; 
and should he seek my life again let him take 
it ; for it is of little worth to any." 

** Heaven forbid^ De Lacy. Better that he 
should be in his grave, than you fall by his 
hand. It is to save him from sin, more than 
myself from woe, that I entreat you to de- 
part on the instant for Croft Castle, or Lud- 
low, as you proposed." 

" As I proposed, Mr. Mortimer ! I had no 
intention of doing either," replied De Lacy in 
surprise and sorrow, reading in these words a 
doom of wider banishment. 

'* No such intention I Then why withdraw 
your horses so abruptly, without even naming 
your wishes to any." 

'^ There seems nothing but mistakes and 
mystifications this morning, sir. My horses 
were tui*ned out by Edward's" orders, my ser- 
vant forbidden to approach the Hall, and char- 
ged with a message that he was ready to defend 
what he had done. I ivas on my way to you 
to ask whether the act had your sanction, when 
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1 encountered your eon, who refused to give, or 
listen to any explanation." 

'^ Did Edward do that ? There is more in 
this than I comprehend ?" observed Mr. Morti- 
mer looking bewildered. 

*' To me it is still more incomprehensible," 
said De Lacy. *' May I ask who told you that 
I had withdrawn my horses with the intention 
of going to Croft Castle, or Ludlow?" 

'' Hinton." 

'^ I thought as much, sir, having doubted for 
some weeks whether he was friend or foe. De- 
pend upon it the events of to-day have not 
been wrought by chance." 

^' There is One who ordereth all in heaven 
and earth," observed Mr. Mortimer with reve- 
rence. 

*' I meant not to doubt that ; but men are 
ofttimes permitted to work out their evil thoughts. 
In Edward's altered manner, in our hostile 
meeting, in this false report of my movements, 
in all that has pained me of late, I see the 
handiwork of Hinton«" 
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*' You wrong an old friend by the thought, 
De Lacy." 

*' I do not think so, sir; but time will show." 

" To time then let us leave it : Hintan 
could have no motive for such treachery. If 
you purposed not going to Croft Castle or 
Ludlow before, I entreat you to go now to calm 
my fears. I shall feel no peace till there are 
miles between you and Edward: and Mr. Marsh 
will not miss your presence." 

'' To Croft Castle I will not go, since such a 
step might seem to justify your son's sus* 
picions." 

" To Ludlow then," said Mr. Mortimer with 
pleading earnestness. 

'' Must I be wholly banished, sir, and for 
another's fault ? Surely this is hard ?" said De 
Lacy reproachfully. 

'' Not banished, Brian : speak not so sadly, 
or only for a time. To-morrow, or next day at 
the latest, Edward shall depart ; and then you 
can return, if you will, though, in my judg- 
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ment, it would be better, and happier for you 
too, if 70a Bojoumed for a time at Ludlow." 

*' Nay, dear sir ; if one or the other must 
depart, I will not deprive you of your son." 

^^ My generous, my noble-minded Brian. I 
deserve not this from you ; and alas ! I cannot 
repay it ; but it must be as I say. Edward 
cannot remain so near Croft Castle, and an 
invitation lately received from a kinsman will 
furnish a sufficient excuse for his journey. I 
may have been ill advised in keeping him here ; 
but I am in a strait, and who shall say which is 
best ? And now go, Brian ; go on the instant, 
and Alice and her mother will bless and pray 
for you." 

'• May I not bid them farewell, sir ?" 
'' Not now : in pity to my fears depart" 
'* But they may deem this sudden departure 
unkind, and judge me harshly from the report 
of others," pleaded De Lacy. 

^^ Fear not that : I will myself explain all, 
and do you full justice. Do not tarry, my worn 
frame ill endures such constant shocks. Add 
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not to the burden which is wearing me down to 
the grave. I plead for pity, do not deny me." 

'* I can deny you nothing, sir ; yet think not 
that my woe is light." 

-' I know it is not, Brian ; and that know- 
ledge is another arrow in my heart. But go 
now, go ; and every blessing wait upon you. 
My wife and chiia shall know you as you are, 
and when Edward shall have left us, you shall 
hear. Take back your unwise gift : I hate to 
look upon that sword." 

" Nay, sir. I cannot tfj^e back a gift. Re- 
store it to your son ; and let us hope that he 
will henceforth make a better use of the blade." 

" I doubt it," said Mr. Mortimer, shaking 
his head. " But once more farewell. I will 
watch over Marsh, and recall you should there 
be any change." , 

'' Farewell, sir : I go with a heavy heart." 

'' To return with a lighiker one, I hope," re- 
plied his guardian, as he turned away ; but his 
fiad tone ill accorded with his words. 
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CHAPTER X. 



In Corve Street, not far from the Bull Ring, in 
the good town of Ludlow, stands the Feathers 
Inn, an ancient mansion, supposed to have be- 
longed, in former days, to one of the Justices of 
the Court of the Marches; and in the best room 
of this said inn sat Brian de Lacy, in no merry 
mood ; for this was the third day since his 
departure from Aymestry, and as yet he had 
heard nothing from his guardian. 
^ His kind hearted landlady, won by his hand- 
some person, and still more by his courteous 
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manners, had done her beet to make his sojourn 
at the Feathers agreeable to him, as well as 
profitable to herself; but if her zealous atten- 
tions caused a grateful smile, it was chased 
away on the instant by a deeper gloom. 

She had given him her best apartment ; but 
the rich and antique carving* with which it 
was decorated, won little more than a careless 
glance, for his heart was intent on other things. 
Brian de Lacy was not one who needed objects 
from without as food for thought or amuse- 
ment, yet still he sat at the end of the long, or 
rather low apartment, gazing out of the window 
which looked into the street below ; and thus 
had he sat for hours, watching the approach of 
some messenger from Aymestry Hall. The 
cloud on his broad, pale brow growing deeper, 
as time passed on, and no messenger came. 

He had half turned away with a sigh, when 
the clatter of horses' hoofs coming down from 
the Bull Ring above, drew back and riveted his 

* This room is still in existence, and would amply repay the 
the trouble of inspection. 
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gaze. A joyous gleam shot across his saddened 
features, and then faded away again on the 
instant. 

Could the advancing horseman (a gentleman 
attended by his groom) be the bearer of a mes- 
sage from Mr. Mortimer? It. might be so; 
but the messenger was unwelcome, and would 
scarcely be the bearer of such a message as he 
wished. 

He might merely be riding by on some errand 
of his own ; but no, the gentleman reined up 
his horse at the door of the hostel, threw the 
bridle to his doltish looking groom, and after 
glancing up at the window with a merry smile, 
and nod of friendly recognition, mounted the 
stairs to the carved chamber, in which sat the 
lonely watcher. 

^' Good morning, De Lacy, or rather good 
afternoon, since the mid-day meal has been 
passed some lime,*' said cousin Hinton, ad- 
yancing up the room with the manner of one 
who entertained no doubts as to the cordiality 
of his welcome, a manner which underwent 
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no change, on account bf the coldness of his 
reception. '^ A handsome room this," he con^ 
tinned, glancing round at the rich oak panel- 
ling, with the eye of a connoisseur. ** And a 
good buxom landlady too, who seems duly 
to appreciate the worth of her handsome young 
guest' 

" She does her best to make me comfort- 
able," replied De Lacy coldly. 

^^ So I see ; and I shall beg leave to do the 
same for myself, not being young or handsome 
enough to win the favor of your buxom dame," ob- 
served cousin Hinton, seating himself in a high* 
backed easy chair as he spoke. " Not that I 
can tarry long, for I should have been on my 
road home long since, but was delayed. I 
must sue for my fair cousin's pardon in not 
hasting back as she bade me. A gay town 
this goodly one of liudlow, and should make 
men sociable not churlish; and yet there is 
one, De Lacy, who hath been complaining to 
me of the cold and uncourteous manner with 
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which you received his offers of service but 
yester mom." 

'* If you mean IVIr. Ayhner, as I conclude, 
did he assign no reason for what be considers 
my want of courtesy ?" asked De Lacy, colour- 
ing slightly, 

^* He hinted something, I believe, about your 
being piqued at his daughter's seeming pre- 
ference for Edward. I used the word seeming 
advisedly, for it turns out that her heart is 
really yours." 

^^ If Mr. Aylmer told you this," and there 
was a stress on the if, which woidd have made 
a man of sensitive honor wince, as implying 
a doubt of his veracity, ^^ he hinted at that 
which has no existence, keeping secret that 
which I clearly explained. His offer of service 
and friendship was coupled with blame of my 
guardian; and Mr. Mortimer's foe can be no 
friend of mine." 

^^ Foe is too strong a term, my young friend. 
You should make allowance for Mr. Aylmer's 
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Cavilling temper ; he must find fault with all, 
and his zeal for you may have made him over 
warm in his words. I know he thinks you 
have been hardly dealt by, and there are others 
who hold the same opinion." 

" He is the first who has presumed to say so 
to me, and I trust will be the last, Mr. Hinton. 
It would be foul ingratitude in one, who has 
been reared beneath his roof, and that with 
loving care, to hold fellowship with those who 
speak against him." 

" That is a noble sentiment, De Lacy, and I 
admire your delicacy ; but men will have their 
own opinions, say what you will, though they 
had better not name them to you, since the 
subject is unpleasant. Aylmer is blunt, and 
often says what he should not, but he has a 
great regard for you, that all may see ; and his 
daughter — but I spare your blushes. I tnist 
your noble reliance and high-minded gratitude 
will be amply repaid, only bear in mind, should 
you ever need a friend, that Hinton is at your 
command. I may seen over wild and merry for 
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a good counsellor; but there is more wisdom in 
this than many thinL" 

*^ I am perfectly aware of that,'' ,said De 
Lacy bowing coldly, " and fully appreciate the 
ralue of your oflfer." 

'^ Prove that you do by claiming my aid 
wheneyer needed," continued ELinton, perfectly 
satisfied, as it appeared, with the way in- which 
his offer had been received. '^ But here am I 
wasting my time, and keeping you from your 
studies, instead of delivering my message. 
Edward went to his kinsman's yesterday : and 
Mortimer bade me say that you can now lide 
over to Aymestry without fear of another hos- 
tile encounter ; but Mr. Marsh, who continues 
the same, needs not your presence, indeed 
would be unconscious of it." 

^' Were these the exact words used by Mr. 
Mortimer?" asked De Lacy, fixing a keen 
and searching eye on the speaker. 

'^ The exact words — let me consider. Why 
you are as critical as a grand inquisitor, De 
Lacy. Yes, I think these words are pretty 
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exact ; but as there was a dog barking near at 
the time, I may have omitted some if, or and. 
Shall I try and remember more to content you?" 

" I will give you no further trouble on the 
subject," observed De Lacy coldly, adding with 
an ironical curl of the upper lip : ** Have you 
no message to deliver from the son as well as 
the father?" 

^' I have, and was on the point of delivering 
it when you enquired. He bade me say that he 
conoluded you would now be much at the Crofto, 
and that you might depend on his presence at 
your wedding with the fair Lucy." 

DeLacy looked surprised for an instant, then, 
after a further scrutiny of the features of his 
companion, replied with the same curling lip as 
before. 

^^ Are you certain that there was no barking 
dog to cause the omission of some if or and in 

« 

this second message, as in the first ?" 

*' No, I think not," said Hinton, answering 

as though satisfied that the ironical question had 
VOL. ir. p 
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been put in good fedth. '^ My lovely cousin was 
singing a merry madrigal in the adjoining cham- 
ber^ which may have confused me a little." 

^* Doubtless," was De Lacy's sole remark. 

> 

^* I was astomshed to hear of Edward's at- 
tack on yoU|" observed Mr.^ Hinton after a mo- 
ment's pause. ^* Quick of tempef I knew him 
to be ; but I never suspected him before of » 
mean jealousy of your superior acquirements. I 
am grieved indeed that one whom I have known 
so long, and valued so much, should have acted 
as he did to his friend, his brother I may say; but 
he has now I trust, to judge from his message, 
seen his error. I had parted with him but five 
minutes before you met, hoping that I had suc- 
* ceeded in calming his impatience. Had you not 
unluckily been on your way to the Hall, his 
anger would have passed away." 

^' I doubt it, Mr. Hinton : some meddling 
friend, or foe would have fed that anger with 
fresh fueL" 

^^ Do you think so? It might be the case, 
though I can divine no reason why any one 
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should sow dissension between you. I trust 
Edward will gain discretion with years, though 
I fear he still entertains some little jealou&ij of 
your influence with his father, an influence, let 
me add, which is due to your worth and pru- 
dence ; but QQw that he finds you have quitted 
the neighbourhood, and go but litde to the Hall, 
the feeling may wear off. , Your calmer temper 
will teach you to avoid all subjects likely to in- 
crease his irritation. By the way, I met) Sir 
Bichard yesterday* He and his whole house- 
hold, it appears, are in grief and surprise at not 
having seen you at Croft Castle, where they 
have been expecting you these two days ; and 
where you are in favor with all, from the Baro- 
net and his fair niece down to the scullion. 
Your room is prepared, and your presence de- 
sired." 

" It was never my purpose to take up my 
abode at Croft Castle, though you took on your- 
self to inform Mr. Mortimer that such was my 
intention," observed De Lacy drily. 
p 3 
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*' I may have told him so, I dare say I did^ 
having been assured of the fact by Peter; but 
perhaps you were prudent in not doing so till 
after Edward's departure. He is gone far away 
now, and I advise you to cultivate the friendship 
of the Crofts, it may be of service to you here- 
after ; nay, from what the Baronet said j I ad- 
vise your becoming his guest as soon as may be." 

^^ As I said before, Mr. Hinton, I prize your 
counsel as it deserves ; and as to my movements^ 
they are the result of my own will, not the will 
of another." 

** Of course, De Lacy, of cour^e : I did not 
intend to dictate, only to suggest. Sir Richard 
spoke so strongly on the subject, that I pro- 
mised to report his wishesr" 

^^ I thank you,*' replied Brian, with the same 
cold demeanour, which he had maintained 
throughout their interview. 

*^ You owe me no thanks. It was no trouble 
to report a friendly message ; or if it had been, 
I would gladly have borne that trouble, and 
more, far more to bring you profit or pleasure, 
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though I see you doubt my sincerity," added 
Hinton with a smile. 

There was a something so frank in this re- 
mark, so winning in the smile which accompa- 
nied it, that De Lacy felt half ashamed of his 
suspicions, and paused a moment before he re- 
plied, then his love of tnith predominating, 
. he answered with his usual honesty, only clo- 
thing that honesty of speech in a more courteous 
manner than he might otherwise have done. 
His was one of those minds on which an impres- 
sion once made was hardly to be effaced. He 
had suspected Hinton for some time, and this 
suspicion was not to be obliterated by friendly 
words, or a show of frankness, even though 
there might be sincerity in both. 

'* To be candid with you, Mr. Hinton, your 
counsel does not carry with it the force which 
it did at one time, having been doubtful for 
some weeks past whether to count you friend 
or foe." 

'^ So I suspected, De Lacy ; and this doubt 
has existed from the hour when I took your 
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place by the side of Alices" observed Mr. Hin- 
ton with unruffled temper. " It was natural : 
youth loves not to be crossed ; and yet, know- 
ing as I did Mr. Mortimer's opinion, there 
would have been more unkindness, than kind- 
ness in encouraging that which must bring woe 
to two, if not more. You will not look at 
things in this light, and have not forgiven me, 
I see ; nay, would not, if I prated for a year^ 
so I will waste neither your time nor mine, 
but wait what the future may bring forth : you 
may hereafter yield to facts, the credence which 
you now deny to words. So farewell, sceptic, 
for the present. What message shall I bear to 
my cousin Mortimer ?^ 

*' I will not trouble you with any," said De 
Lacy after a moment's hesitation. 

^' You suspect I shall omit some of the ifs 
and ands," observed Hinton with a smile. 

*' Precisely so," replied De Lacy with an 
answering smile. 

*' Ay, weU, young folks are obstinate. I 
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trust to the hereafter to remove your doubts. 
So fare you well." 

^^ Humph I so one of my puppets thinks to 
move at his will, not mine. We shall see. He 
was never sufficiently under controul, but I 
trust to time ; acts may resolve his doubt 
whether to count me friend or fee." 

Such were the musings of cousin Hinton, as 
he went on his way to Aymestry. 

** I can now go to Aymestry, if I will, with- 
out the fear of a hostile meeting/' repeated De 
Lacy to himself, as he continued to stand in 
the centre of the best apartment of the Fea- 
thers, after Hinton had left him. ^^ Can go : — 
but Mr. Marsh needs not my presence. And 
this is the only message from one, to please 
whom I have yielded the hope which gave 
beauty to life ; and from whose son I have 
borne such words as no other had uttered ua* 
chastised. It may be all a lie," he muttered 
after some moments of painful musing. ^^ In 
spite of that man's seeming frankness, I dis- 
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trust him stilL To-morrow I ride to Aymestry 
and judge for myself. 

^^ You saw De Lacy and delivered my mes- 
sage ?" said Mr. Mortimer to Hinton, as the 
family sat at supper* 

^' I did ; and offered to be the bearer of a 
message in return, but he told me he had none 
to send. Perhaps he might feel a little con- 
fused, as I had just delivered another most 
friendly message from the Crofts, pressing him 
to take up his abode at the Castle.'' 

^^ Why should that confuse him ?" asked 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

^' Nay, my good cousin, I profess not to be 
so learned as to be able to explain the reason 
why handsome young men feel confused : I 
only know that Lucy Croft is very fair." 

No further comment was made, and Alice, 
who had been suffering from head ache all day^ 
soon after retired. 

The morrow saw De Lacy's resolution of 
going to Aymestry put into execution ; but he 
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failed in deriving from the visit the pleasure 
which he had anticipated. Mr. Marsh .was 
unconscious of his presence ; Alice, who was 
riding with Hinton, did not return till late, 
and then her manner was cold and constrained, 
though this was the first time she had seen him 
since his perilous meeting with Edward ; and 
even in Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, though pro- 
fuse in their thanks for his forbearance and 
prompt compliance with jbheir wishes, he saw, 
or fancied he saw, a satisfaction at his having 
quitted the Vicarage, and a growing am^iety 
lest he should return. 

There was no counting on Edward ; he 
might come back unexpectedly, and Ludlow 
was not very distant, only twelve miles by the 
road, and there was a bridle track across the 

« 

hills which made it much shorter. The dis- 
tance was nothing to one so young and actiV'e. 

So said Mr. Mortimer, and that in such a 
manner that De Lacy found himself compelled 
to yield, but he did so reluctantly ; and with 
p 5 
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the painful conviction that his guardian would 
have been better pleased had the distance been 
greater. 

To avoid any evil consequences which might 
arise from Peter's babbling and love of boasting, 
De Lacy had ridden over unattended ; and this 
was Made an excuse for not inviting him' to 
remain to supper. 

It was scarcely safe to ride dlone at night, 
Mr. Mortimer said. His son had encountered 
a highwayman on the more open road from 
Croft Castle, and the woods round Ludlow 
would furnish a safe covert for the evil-dis- 
posed. 

De Lacy did not know how Mr. Mortimer 
had heard of Edward's encounter with the 
highwayman, nor did he enquire ; but, seeing 
that remonstrance would be useless, submitted, 
if not with a willing heart, at least with silent 
lips, taking his leave at such an early hour, 
that Ludlow was reached ere dusk. 

Nothing had been said about seeing him on 
the morrow ; and when that morrow came De 
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Lacy was restrained from going to Aymestry 
again from a feeling of delicacy, and the fear 
that his presence would not be welcome to any 
one at the Hall, old George perhaps excepted. 
Even Alice had ceased to smile on him, who 
had once been to her a something dearer even 
than a brother. Alas ! how brief his bliss! 
how quickly and how sadly blighted 1 

But if De Lacy went not to Aymestry, there 
was no reason why he should not go to Croft 
Castle, where he was certain of receiving a 
welcome from all its inmates. Common po- 
liteness demanded this in return for the friendly 
feeling exhibited towards him by the whole fa- 
mily ; besides, he might there learn the cause 
of Edward's rejection ; and last, and certainly 
not least, as the grounds of the Crofts and the 
Mortimers joined, he might look down on tibe 
Hall, himself unseen, and it might be, catch a 
glimpse of Alice. 

And what good could this glimpse do ? some 
may ask. What good does the golden sunshine 
do ? It gladdens the heart, it refreshes the weary 
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spirit. If a further excuse is needed ; I leave 
some lover to make it, for a lover De Lacy still 
was, though a rejected, and at times a despair- 
ing one. Amid all his despondency a ray of 
hope would sometimes gleam across the gloom, 
lighting up the darkness with a sudden joy. He 
was parted from Alice not by any insurmount- 
able obstacle, but by some overstrained conceit 
of her father's, at least so stood the matter in 
his mind; and time, and patient submission 
might do much, if Alice loved him still. The 
doubt of this was as an arrow to his heart, and 
be cast it from him, as he would have cast away 
a viper. In spite of the coldness of her manner, 
he would still believe himself beloved. 

Leaving Peter behind, as the day before, 
much to the annoyance of that worthy, >yho 
longed to boast of the way he was making in 
thefavor of the Landlady of the Feathers, and 
divers damsels in the town of Ludlow, De Lacy 
paid an early visit to the Crofts, who, one and 
all, received him as cordially as heart could 
wish, the Baronet taking care to afford him a 
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long tSte-^-tete with Lucy, who, it must be 
owned, showed no displeasure at the opportu- 
nity of conversing with her brother's handsome 
preserver; whilst all the household observed 
that she wore a brighter and happier look after 
Brian's visit, than she had worn before. 

This circumstance set the tongues of many in 
motion : cake, favors, and wassailry were dis- 
cussed in the servant's hall — a domestic from 
the Castle going over to Ludlow the next day, 
communicated his ideas on the subject to Peter, 
who, in his turn, hinted the matter to the buxom 
landlady, and the divers damsels with whom he 
vouchsafed to iiirt, so that within a week it was 
the general report, and general belief, that 
Lucy Croft was shortly to wed with Brian de 
Lacy. 

Croft Castle was a battlemented building 
with a straight front, and round towers at the 
corners, standing on an eminence which com- 
manded a fine extensive view. On one side stood 
the village church, a picturesque old building, 
on the other the ruins of the ancient castle, from 
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which the present mansion took its name ; whilst 
before, and at one end of the house, ran abroad 
terrace, raised high above the park which sloped 
away below. On this terrace walked De Lacy 
and Miss Croft, unconscious of the curious eyes 
which were looking on them from the windows 
above, the earnest manner of the gentleman, 
and the devoted attention of the lady, convinc- 
ing all who looked that the subject on which 
they were conversing was one of the deepest 
interest to both. 

Declining, for the present, the pressing invi- 
tation of uncle and nephew to become their 
guest, De Lacy took his departure as soon as 
iie decently could after the oondlusion of dinner, 
tstking his way through a side gate towards the 
hanging wood, which commanded a view of 
Aymestry, and the valley beyond. Concluding 
him to be on his way to the Mortimers, Bobert 
Croft made no offer to attend him on his road, 
which he would otherwise have done, and thus 
Brian was left to follow his own devices. Though 
Croft Castle and Aymestry Hall stood some five 
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or six miles apart by the regular carrlageroad, or 
rather the irregular pack-horse road, for at the 
time of which we write it was little fitted for a 
carriage, and was rarely touched hy wheels, 
there was a footpath through the woods which 
placed the two mansions within a walk ; and it 
was towards this path that De Lacy took his 
way. The hill which fell abruptly on the 
meadows at the back of Aymestry, was richly 
clothed with coppice, through which wound the 
path, a rugged and steep descent, having been, 
as some suppose, a water course in former 
days. 

^^ It had been a favorite haunt of Brian and 
Alice in their childhood ; here had they wan- 
dered for hours, gathering the wild flowers 
which grew in profusion around^ or sitting side 
by side on some mossy stone, or projecting root, 
the fair face of the girl resting on the shoulder 
of the boy, her beaming eyes fixed full on his 
face, as he wove the flowers into a garland for her 
brow, or told her tales of the ' long ago' which 
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he had read and treasured, as it seemed, for her 
amusement only. 

To him there was a spell in these woods 
which recalled the past to his mind ; that past 
when he and Alice had loved each other better 
than all the world beside ; and he saw her as he 
had seen her then, with her smiling lip, and 
look of love, lisping her thanks for the garland, 
or the tale. Had she . forgotten all this, or did 
she ever wander here, «and did the past come 
back to her, as it came back to him, in all its 
beauty, and its spell 4ike pow^r? He looked 
around as though to ask the question of the 
trees, beneath whose shelter .they had sat in 
those bright, joyous days ; and the soft mur- 
muring of the summer breeze fell with a sooth- 
ing sweetness on his heart, lightening the woe 
which had so weighed him down — ^fanning his 
wearied spirit with the breath of hope. 

He had dismounted, and was on the point of 
leading his horse down the steep descent, made 
rugged and dangerous by jutting fragments of 
rock, when his eye caught the glimpse of a 
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female figure, seated on the projecting root of 
an overhanging oak with a mossy carpet at her 
feet. 

The bridle was flung loose^ and the next 
minute De Lacy stood beside her^ panting and 
almost breathless from the speed with which he 
had forced his way through the coppice. 

^' Alice I dear Alice ! this is more than I had 
dared to hope," exclaimed the eager Brian, for- 
getting her recent coldness, and her father's 
prohibition of their union ; forgetting all, in 
short, but the happiness of meeting her whom 
he had loved as a child, here in their childhood's 
favorite haunt. " I hoped but to catch a 
glimpse of you in the distance ; and my heart 
beat wildly at the thought of that ; but, oh ! 
how much more blest to find you here — here, 
where we loved to sit in our young, joyous 
days ; and with the same fond trust, my own 
sweet Alice — is it not so ?" 

** Ah ! do you wish it, Brian ?" asked the 
trembling girl, raising her soft and beaming 
eyes to his, then bending them upon the ground; 
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whilst even her very breathing eeemed «ii9- 
pended| the while she waited for hia answer. 

'' Oh, doubt it not I To ask the question ia 
to do me wrong. Could you believe I loved 
jou less ?** 

*' No, not believe, dear Brian, I only feared 
sometimes," and Alice raised her swimming 
eyes to his ; and though they drooped again, as 
they had drooped before, that one brief glance 
told Brian all he longed to hear. 

^^ I must not chide you, sweetest, for this 
fear, since I too felt the same ; but we will fear 
no more : I wiU not even think you cold again." 

^' Cold, Brian I did you think me cold ? Ah, 
me ! you did not read my heart, there was no 
coldness there." 

^< I will believe you, dearest ; for the belief 
alone is happiness. But why not smile upon 
me as you did of old ? Why send me from 
you as you did, and that so promptly too, when 
I left all to your decision ?" 

" Did you not wish to go? They made me 
think you did." 
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'^ No, dearest, no : I wished to stay with 
you. Who made you think I wished to go ?^ 

^' I scarcely know. Perhaps I gave a mean- 
ing to light words that meant another thing 
than what I thought," replied the gentle girl, 
half frightened at her lover's flashing eye. 

^^ It was Hinton, Alice : I know it was. 
He made me think you wished me to depart." 

^^ Could you believe £ was so changed ?" 
asked Alice with a soft reproach. 

^^ I would not believe it at first, dear Alice ; 
but your own words confirmed it; and then 
your manner — so cold— so restrained when we 
met." 

'^ Ah I Brian, we have been deceived, and 
doubted where we should have, trusted. I 
knew their eyes were ever on us both — I feared 
that you might think me bold — and then — and 
then — can you not guess the rest ?" she asked, 
whilst crimson blushes spread over cheek and 
brow. 

" Yes, yes, dear Alice : all — I see it all," 
cried the enraptured • lover, passing his arm 
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around her, as he had been wont to do in 
childiah days, whilst her face was bowed on 
his shoulder to hide her burning blushes. 
^* Yes, sweetest, we must doubt no more ; but 
trust and bye, let who will strive to check that 
love ; and trust not Hinton, Alice, as you live. 
With seeming truth, he turns and twists what- 
ever he repeats into a different sense to that 
in which the words were used* You will not 
trust him ? — promise me this*" 

*^ I never trusted him before, and never will 
Avhon he says evil against those whom I most 
prize/' said Alice Mortimer, turning aside her 
glowing cheek as she withdrew from his en- 
circling arm. 

'^ And yet you let him influence your man- 
ner, Alice." 

*' Ah, yes I but that was from a woman's 
shrinking delicacy, lest you should think rae 
^ver forward," faltered the blushing girl 

'^ I could not think that, dearest. Never 
let so wild a fear make you seem cold again. 
If wo had not met here alone, here where we 
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used to sit in days gone by, we might have 
grown each moment more mistrustful, more 
estranged." 

"We mightr I dreaded this," and Alice 
almost shuddered as she spoke. ^^ Sometimes 
I saw you in my dreams with a dark frown 
upon your brow ; and once I thought you looked 
on me in scorn; but these were nought but 
dreams. You could not mock, or frown on 
me." 

** Never, sweet love," replied De Lacy : 
^* that was an idle dream indeed." 

She turned away from his fond look and 
tone; but not in anger, not in fear, and 
Brian's heart beat quicker as he gazed on that 
fair face, the soft eyes shaded by their long 
dark lashes. 

" Were you coming to Aymestry ?" asked 
Alice gently, for she felt embarrassed beneath 
his gaze, though she met it not. 

" Only to overlook it, in the hope of seeing 
you crossing the lawn. I feared I might not 
be a welcome guest." 
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'< And you came all this diatanoe but for 
that" 

The tone apoke gratitude, not doubt; but 
De Lacy was too honest to receive more than 
his due. 

^* Not solelj for that, dear Alice : I come 
from Croft Castle." 

** Lucy Croft is as good as she is fidr ; 
formed to win all hearts, is she not?" asked 
Alice Mortimer, the quickness of her tone, 
and the sudden flushing of her cheek bespeaking 
unea^ess at his remark. 

" She is both fair and good, dear Alice ; yet 
I can love but one — that one yourself. Hin- 

ton and the world may spread other reports, 

* 

but believe them not : I tell you the truth — 
the simple truth." 

^^ I am suro you do, Brian," said Alice, 
earnestly. 

^' Thank you, dear Alice, for this trust. 
Would that Edward possessed the same I" 

^^ Ah I Edward : you forgive him, dear 
Brian, do you not? He must have been 
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wrought on by others — I am sure he must; 
or he would never have raised his arm against 
you^ his earliest friend. Oh I the horror of 
that moment, when I heard the truth. But 
you forgive Inm, dear Brian, do you not ? or 
you will, for my sake ?" pleaded the beautiful 
girl, raising her swimming eyes to his with 
earnest entreaty. 

^^ I have forgiven him long since, dear Alice, 
though methinks I could almost deny it, to 
hear you plead thus again ; and then make a 
merit of my pardon, that I might receive your 
thanks," replied De Lacy, gazing upon her 
with increasing affection. 

^ Nay, that would be dishonest, and I should 
punish you by not saying one word of thanks," 
said Alice Mortimer with something of the 
playful gaiety of happier days. 

'^ No, be not silent, chide me rather, and I 
will sit beside you thus, and look into those 
sweet, soft eyes the while* It was |thus that 
we used to sit in former days, ere the bright* 
ness of our youth was shadowed by a cloud." 
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Alice blushed, yet made room beside herr 
but she chided not, and the eyes into which he 
sought to look were often shadowed by the 
long lashes, which lay like a fringe on the fair 
round cheek. And thus they sat, talking (^ 
their childish joys, and childish sports, and of 
a thousand things beside and dearer far> till the 
dim twilight deepening around awoke them 
from their dream of bliss. 

^^ It is growing late,** said Alice starting up. 
^^ But you remain at the Castle to-night, do 
you not ?" 

^^ No, dearest, I have declined Sir Richard^s 
invitation at present, lest Edward should hear 
of my visit, and feel envious ; but Bayard is in 
the walk above, and will take me to Ludlow 
ere darkness has set in." 

Alice looked roimd and shook her head. 

*' How thoughtless I how selfish of me to 
detain you I" she exclaimed. ^^ And you must 
pass through Comus Wood ; and I have heard 
some whisper of a highwayman, though no one 
chose to tell me what it meant. You must not 
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I'eturn to Ludlow to-night, dear Brian. Why 
not remain at Aymestry till to-morrow ?" 

'^ Your father might be displeased, and there 
is no cause for fear, sweet love." 

*' Then go directly, since you will depart," 
said Alice eagerly. 

*' Not till I have seen you some way on your 
road home. Do no I: refuse my attendance; 
I will not be dismissed in such haste," replied 
Brian smiling. 

^' You shall attend me no further than the 
first meadow, and eyen to that I consent with 
reluctance/' said Alice taking his offered arm 
to assist her down the rugged path. 

^' No need for such haste, dear Alice ; I 
have a thousand things still to say," pleaded 
De Lacy, as the anxious girl hurried down the 
rough descent. 

'^ Cross me not in this, dear Brian ; I feel as 
though some evil would befall you to-night, 
and through my means. Shall we ever sit to- 
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gether again as we have sat to^iighi — as we 
used to sit in our younger days ?" 

^' I trust so, dear Alice, many and many a 
time. To-morrow we will sit there again, and 
I will ride ^over early to convince you that I 
reached Ludlow in safety. But you must not 
bo out riding with Hinton as you were yester- 
day. I must just see my good old tutor, and 
that woman who claims the* honor of having 
nursed me, and the remainder of the day I will 
bo yours, and yours alone.'' 

'^ Be sure you come early. I shall doubt 
your safety till I see you." 

^* Depend on seeing me early, dear Alice ; 
but feel no fear for my safety. If I should 
meet Comus and his * rout of monsters,' in his 
old haunts, the spell of your love would pre- 
Herve me from all harm. That wood has a 
charm for me above all other woods, as the 
scene of so beautiful a poem, for poem it is, 
though called a Mask. I have not forgotten 
your delight when I first read it to you. 
Would that Milton had been present to see his 
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triumph ia your speaking eyes. Then I have 
always identified you with the * lady/ your 
namesake, the Lacy Alice Egertou." 

" And you her elder brother, whose firm 
faith wavered not, but held that — 

* Virtue may be assailed, but neTer hurt : 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled.* 

said Alice with a beaming smile, half cheated 
of her fears. 

De Lacy made no reply ; and there was a 
silence of some moments. The word brother 
had struck them both. Had he looked on 
Alice as a sister during those happy hour?, 
when he had sat beside her oh the mossy bank ; 
or had she looked on him as on a brother ? The 
doubt which shot across the minds of both was 
dismissed in haste. Why mar their present 
joy by questions, which they were not called 
upon to ask ? 

'* You will be careftil and prudent, dear 
Brian," said Alice, and her voice sounded sweet 
and soft in the '* stilly eve," 
q3 
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^* I will do all things to please you, sweet 
love ; but do not fear that I shall join in : — 

" Midniglit ahcmt and revelry, 
Tipsy danoe and jollity." 

'' I have no fear of that,'' replied Alice 
smiling. 

^^ Fear nothing, sweet one, but look for me 
early to-morrow." 

^^ Good night I you are growing presumptu- 
ous." 

''A little further, Alice: I must see you 
across this meadow." 

^' Not a step further. There is the keeper ; 
he will protect me, should Comus have come 
hither to look for me. So farewell, till to- 
morrow. Go, go ; and loiter not by the way," 
she added, releasing her hand, and bounding 
down the green bank before her. 

** One minute more — 

" Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the spheres." 

pleaded Brian de Lacy, bounding after her. 
** No, no," she replied, waving him back. 
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" Speed on your way, for my sake," she added, 
and though low the tone, the lover s ear caught 
every breath. 

" For your sake, sweet one, I obey ;" and 
waving his hand in return, De Lacy sprang 
again up the steep ascent, down which he had 
so lately passed, and sought his horse, who had 
been enjoying himself on the greenswad above, 
as much as his master had been enjoying him- 
self on the mossy bank below. 
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